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ESSAY I. 



ON COMMERCE. 



Th e grcater part of mankind may be divided 
into two classes; that of shallow thinkers, who fall 
short of the truth, and that of abstruse thinkers, 
who go beyond it. The latter class are by Ar the 
most rare; and, 1 may add, by far the most useftjl 
and valuable. They suggest hints, at ieast, and start 
difficulties, which they want, perhaps, skill to pur- 
sue; but which may produce fine discoveries, when 
handled by men who have a more just way of think- 
ing. At worst, what they say is un common; and 
if it shoüid cost some pains to comprehend it, one 
has, however, the pleasure of hearing something 
that is new. An author is Iittle to be valued, who 
teils us nothing but what we can learn from every 
cofFee-house conversation. 

Allpeople of shallow thought are apt to decry even 
those of solid understanding, as abstruse thinkers, 
and metaphysicians, and refiners ; and never will 
allowany thing to be just which is beyond their own 
weak coneeptions. There are some cases, I own, 
where an extraordinary refinement affords a strong 
presumption of falsehood, and where no reasoning 
is to be trusted but whatis natural and easy. When 
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ESSAY I. 3 

that it is also the chief busincss of politicians ; 
especiaHy in the domestic govemment of the State, 
wnerethe public good, which is, oroughttobe,their 
objeet, dependson the coneurrence of a muhhude 
of causes, not, as in foreign politics, on aeeidenti 
and chances, arid the caprices of a few persons. 
This therefore makes the difference between parti- 
cular deliberations and generalreasonings, and ren« 
ders subtility and refinement much more suitable 
to the latter than to the former. 

I thought this introduetion necessary before the 
following discourses on commerce, money, interest, 
Balance of trade, ifc. where, perhaps, there will 
oeeur some principles which are uncommon, and 
. which may seem too refined and subtile for such 
vulgär subjeets. If fake, Jet them be rejeeted : but 
no one ought to entertain a prejudice against them, 
merely because they are out of the common road. 

The greatness ot a State, and the happiness of its. 
subjeets, how independent soever they may be sup- 
posed in some respects, are commonly allowed to 
be inseparable with regard to commerce ; and as 
private men reeeive greater security, in the posses- 
sion of their trade and riches, from the power of the 
public, so the public becomespowerful in proportion 
to the opulence and extensive commerce of private 
men. This maxim is true in general; though I can*- 
not fbrbear thinking, that it may possibly admit of 
exceptions, and that we often establish it with too 
little reserve and Hmitation. There may be some 
circumstances, where the commerce and riches and 
Iwxury of individuals, instead of adding strength 
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4 ESSAY I. 

to the public, will serve only to thin its armies, and 
diminish its authority among the neighbouring na- 
tions. Man is a very variable being, and susceptible 
of many different opinions, principles, and rules of 
cpnduct. What may be true, while he adheres to 
oneway ofthinking, will be found false, when he 
has embraced an opposite set of manners and opi- 
nions. 

The bulk of every State may be divided into 
husbandmen and tnanufacturers. The former are 
employed in the culture of the Iand ; the latter 
work up the materials furnished by the former into 
all the commodities which are necessary or orna- 
mental to human life. As soon as men quit their 
savage State, where they live chiefly by hunting 
and fishing, they must fall into these two classes; 
though the ans of agriculture employ atfirst the 
most numerous part of the society. x Time and 
experience improve so much these arts, that the 
Iand may easily maintain a much greater number 
ofmen than thosewho are immediately employed 
in its culture, or who furnish the more necessary 
manufactures to such as are so employed. 

* Mons. Meten , in his political essay on commerce, 
asserts that even at present, if you divide France into 
10 parts, \6 are labourers or peasants, two only artisans; 
one belonging to the law, church, and military ; and one 
marchands, financiers, and bourgeois. This calculation 
is certainly very erroneous. In France, Engfand, and in- 
deed most parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants live in 
cities; and evcn ofthose who live in the country, a great 
nurober are artisans, perhaps above a third. 
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ESSAY I. 5 

If these supetfluous hands apply themselves to 
the finer ans, which are commonly denominated 
the arts oi luxury, they add to the happiness of the 
State , since they afford to many the opportuniiy of 
receiving enjoyments, with which they would other- 
wise have been unacquainted. But may not ano- 
ther scheme be proposed for the employment of 
these superfluous hands ! May not the sovereign Iay 
claim to them, and employ them in fleets and ar- 
mies to increase the dominions of the State abroad, 
and spread its fame over distant nations ! It is certain 
that the fewer the desires and wants that are found in 
the proprietors andiabourersof land, the fewer hands 
do they employ ; and consequently the superficies 
of the land, instead of maintaining tradesmen and 
manufacturers, may support fleets and armiesto a 
much greater extent than where a great many arts 
are required to minister to the luxury of particular 
persons. Here thereforc seemsto be a kind of Oppo- 
sition between the greatness ofthe State and the hap- 
piness of the subjecu A State is never greater than 
when all its superfluous hands are employ ed in the 
service ofthe public. The ease and convenience of 
private persons require that these hands shonld bc 
employed in their service, The one can never be 
satisfied but at the expense of the other. As the 
ambition of the sovereign must entrench on the 
luxury of individuals, so the luxury of individuals 
must diminish the force, and check, the ambition, of 
the sovereign. 

Nor is Ulis reasoning merely chimerical; but is 
founded on history and experience. The republic 
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about a third ofthe isiand of Sicily, and somesea-port 

towns and garrisons on the coast of Italy and llly- 

ricum. lt is true, the ancient armies, in time of 

war, subsisted much upon plunder : but did not the 

enemy plunder in their turn ! which was a more 

ruinous way of levying a tax than any other that 

could be devised. In short, no probable reason 

can be assig ned for the great power of the more 

ancient states above the modern, but their want of 

commerce and luxury. Few artisans were main« 

tained by the Iabour of the farmers, and therefore 

more soldiers might live upon it. Livy says that 

Rome, in hVs time, would find it difficuh to raise 

as iarge an army as that which, in her early days, 

she sent out against the Gauls and Latins l . In- 

stead ofthose soldiers who fought for liberty and 

empire in CamHfus's time, there were, in Augustus*! 

days, musicians, painters, cooks, pfayers, and tai- 

lorsfand if the land was equally eultivated at both 

periods, it could certainly maintain equai numbers 

in the one profession as in the other. They add*_d 

nothing to the mere necessaries of life in the latter 

period more than in the former. 

It is natural on this occasion to ask, whether 
sovereigns may not return to the maxims of ancient 
policy,and consult their own interestin this respect, 
more than the happiness of their subjeets! I answer,. 
that it appears to nie almost impossible; and that 
because ancient policy was violent, and contrary to 

* Tit. LlV., üb. VII, cap. 24. "Adeö in quae labora- 
mus," says he, " sola crevimus, divhias iuxuriamque. " 
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ESSAY J. 9 

the great equality of fortunes among thc inhabitants 
of the ancient republics, where every field, belong- 
ing to a difierent proprietor, was abie to maintain 
a famHy, and rendered the numbers of Citizen* 
very considerable, even without trade and manu- 
factures. 

But though the want of trade and manu&ctures, 
among a free and very martial people, may some- 
times have no other effect than to render the public 
more powerful, it is certain, that, in the common 
course of human affairs, it will have a quite con- 
trary tendency. Sovereigns must take mankind as 
they find them, and cannot pretend to introduce 
any violent change in their principies and ways of 

hostis, expressed both a stranger and an enemy. This i$ 
remarJced by Cicero; but by him is ascribed to the huma- 
nity of bis ancestors, who softened, as much as possible, 
the denomination of an enemy, by cafling him by the 
same appellation which signihed a stranger. De Off'. 
lib. II. It is however much more probable, from tne 
manners of the times, that the ferocity of thosc people 
was so great as to make them regard all strangers as ene- 
mies, and call them by the same name. It is not, besides, 
consistent with the most common maxims of policy or of 
nature, that any State should regard iis public enemies 
with a friendly eye, or preserve such sentiments for 
them as the Roman oratorwoufd ascribe to his ancestors. 
Not to mention that theearfy Romans really exercised 
piraey, as we learn from their nrsx treaties witn Carthagc, 
preserved by Polybius, lib. III, and consequemly, fike the 
Salee and Aljgerine rovers, were actually at war with most 
nations, and a stranger and an enemy were with them 
almost synonymous. 
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ESSAY I. It 

now no superfluities by which these numbers can 
be maintained. The iabourers cannot increase 
their skill and industry on a sudden*. Lands un- 
cultivated cannot be brought into tillage for some 
years. The armies, mean while, must either nuke 
sudden and violent conquests, or disband for want 
of subsistence. A regulär attack or defence, there- 
fbre, is not to be expected frorn such a people, 
and their soldiers must be as Ignorant and unskilful 
as their farmers and manufacturers. 

Every thing in the world is purchased by labour; 
and our passions are the only causes of labour* 
When a nation abounds in manufactures and rae- 
chanic arts, the proprietors of land, as well as the 
farmers, study agriculture as a science, and re- 
doub/e their industry and attention. The super- 
fluity, which arises from their labour, is not lost, 
but is exchanged with manufactures for those 
commodities which men's luxury now makes them 
covet. By this means land furnishes a great deal 
more of the necessaries of life than what suffices 
for those who cultivate it. In times of peace and 
tranquiüity, this superfluity goes to the maintenance 
of manufactures, and the improvers of liberal arts. 
But it is easy for the public to convert many of 
these manufacturers into soldiers, and maintain 
them by that superfluity which arises from the 
labour of the farmers. Accordingly, we find that 
this is the case in all civilized governraents. When 
the sovereign raises an army, what is the con- 
sequence! He imposes a tax. This tax obliges 
all the people to retrench what is least necessary to 
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their subsistance. Thosc who Iabour in such 
commodities must either enlist in the troops, or 
turn themselves to agriculture, and thereby oblige 
some Iabourers to enßst for want of business. And 
to consider the matter abstractedly, manufactures 
increase the power of the State only as they störe 
up so much Iabour, and that of a kind to which the 
public may lay claim, without depriving apy one 
of the necessaries of life. The more Iabour, there- 
fore, is employed beyond mere necessaries, the 
more powerful is any State; since the persons en- 
gaged in that Iabour may easily be converted to 
the public service. In a State without manufactures 
there may be the same number of hands ; büt 
there is not the same quantity Qt Iabour, nor of 
the same kind. All the Iabour is there bestowed 
upon necessaries which can admit of litüe or no 
aoatement. 

Thus the greatness of the sovereign and the 
happiness of the State are, in a great measure, united 
with regard to trade and manufactures. It is a 
violent method, and in most cases impracticable, 
to oblige the Iabourer to tojl, in order to raise from 
the Iand more than what subsists hi ms elf and 
family. Furnish him with manufactures and com- 
modities, and he will do it of himself. Afterwards 
you will find it easy to seize some part of his 
superfluous Iabour, and employ it in the public 
service y without giying him his wonted return. 
Being accustomed to industry, he will think this 
Iess grievous than if, at once, you obliged him to 
an augmentation of Iabour without any reward. 
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The case is the same with regard to thc other mcm- 
bers of the State. The greater is the stock of labour 
of all kinds, the greater quantity may be taken front 
the heap without making any sensible alteration 
in it. 

A public granary of corn> a storehouse of doth, 
a magazine of arms, all these must be allowed real 
riches and strength in any State. Trade and in* 
dustry are really nothing but*a stock of labour, 
which, in times of peace and tranquiliity, is cm-* 
ployed for the ease and satisfaction of indrviduals * 
tut, in the exigencies of the State, may, in part, bc 
turned to public advantage. Could we convert 
a city into a Und of fortified camp, and infuse 
into each breast so martial a genius, and such a 
passion for public good, as to make every one 
wiüing to undergo the greatest hardships tot the* 
lake of the public ; these affectiods mrght now, a* 
in ancient times, prove aione a sufficient spur ta 
industry, and support the Community. It wouid 
then be advantageous, as in camps, to banish all 
arts and iuxury ; and, by restrictions on equipage 
and tables* make the provisions and forage last 
ionger than if the army were loaded with a number 
of superfluous retainers. But as these principles 
aretoo disinterested and too difBcult to support, 
it is requisite to govern men by other passions, 
and animate them with a spirit of avarice and in- 
dustry, art and luxury, The camp is, in this case, 
loaded with a superfluous retinue, but the pro- 
visions flow in proportionably larger. The harmony 
of the whole is süIl supported; and the natural 
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bent of the mind being more compfied with, in- 
dividuals, as well as the public, find their account 
in the observance ofthose maxi ms, 

The samt method of reasoning will Iet us see 
the advantage offoreign commerce, in augmenting 
the power of the State as well as the riches and 
happiness of the subject. 1t increases the stock 
of labaur in the nation; and the sovereign may 
eonvert what share of it he finds necessary to the 
seryice of the public. Foreign trade, by its imports, 
furnishes materials for new manufactures, and, by 
its exports, it prQduces labour in particular com« 
tnodities whicn could not be consumed at home. 
In short, a kingdom, that has a large import and 
txport, must abound more with induttry, and that 
employed upon delicacies and luxuries, than 4 
kingdom which rests contented with hs native 
eoromodities. It is, therefore* more powerful, as 
weil as richcr and happier. The individuals reap 
the benefit of these commodities so far as they 
gratify the senses and appetites; and the public 
is also a gainer, while a greater stock of labour 
is, by this means, stored up against any public 
exigency : that is, a greater number of laborious 
men are maintained, who may be dtverted to the 
public service, without robbin e any one of the 
necessaries, or even the chief conveniencies of 
life. 

If we consult bistory, we shall find that, in most 
nations, foreign trade has preceded any refinement 
in home manufactures, and given birth to domestic 
Iuxury. The ftmptaüon )s strenger to make use 
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of foreign commodities, which are ready for use, 
and which are entirely new to us, than to make 
improvements on any domestic commodity, which 
always advance hy slow degrees* and never affect 
u$ by their növelty. The profit is also vcry great 
in exporting what is superfluous at home, and what 
bears no price, to foreign nations, whose soil ot 
cJimate is not favourable to that commodity. Thus 
men become acquainted with the pteasures of Iuxury 
and the profits of commerce ; and their delicacy 
and industry, being once awakened, carry thero 
on to farther impTovements in every branch of 
domestic as well as foreign trade. And this perhaps 
is the chief advantage which arises frorn a com* 
merce with strangers. It rouses men from their 
indolence ; and presenting the gayer and more 
opulent part of the nation with objects of luxtiry, 
which they never before dreamed of, raises in them 
a desire of a more splendid way of life than what 
their ancestors enjoyed. And at the same time, 
the few merchants, who possess the secret öf this 
importation and exportation, make great profits; 
and, becoming rivals in weahh to the ancient 
nobility, tempt other adventurers to become their 
rivals in commerce. Imitation soon diffuses all 
those arts; while domestic manufactares emulate 
the foreign in their improvements, and work up 
every home commodity to the utmost perfection 
of which it is susceptible. Their own steel and 
iron, in such laborious hands, become equal to the 
gold and rubies of the Indies. 
"When the affairs of the society are once brought 
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to this Situation, a nation may lose most of its 
foreicn trade, and yet continueagreat and powerful 
people. If strangers will not take any particular 
commodity of ours, we must cease to Iabour in it. 
The same hands will turn themselves towards 
some refinement in other commodities which may 
be wanted at home. And there must always be 
materials for them to work upon , tili every person 
in the State, who possesses riches, enjoys as great 
plenty of home commodities, and those in as 
great perfection as he desires; which can never 
possibly happen. China is represented as one of 
the most flourishing empires in the world/though 
it has very little commerce beyond its own ter- 
ritories. 

It will not, I hope, be considered as a superfluous 
digression, if i here observe, that, as the multitude 
of mechanical arts is advantageous, so is the great 
number of persons to whose share the pr<?ductions 
of these arts fall. A too great disproportion among 
the Citizens weakens any State. Every person, if 
possible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his Iabour, in a 
füll possession of all the necessaries, and many of 
the conveniencies of Iife. No one can doubt, but 
such an equality is most suitable to human nature, 
and diminishes much less from the happiness of the 
rieh, thanitadds tothat ofthepoor. It also augments 
the power of the State, and makes any extraordinary 
taxes or impositionsbe paid with more cheerfulness. 
Where the riches are engrossed by afew, these must 
contribute very largely to the supplying of the pu- 
blic necessjties ; but when the riches are dispersed 
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among multitudes, the bürden* feels light Ott erery 
Shoulder, and the taxes make not a yery sensible 
difference on any one's way of Irving. 

Add to this, that, where the riches aire in few hands, 
these must enjoy all the power, and will readily con- 
spire to lay the whole bürden on the poor, and op* 
press them still forther, to the diseouragement of all 
industry. 

In this circumstance consists the great advantagc 
of England aboveany nation at present in the world, 
or that appears in the records 01 any history. It js 
trae, the Engiish feei some disadvantages in ibreign 
trade by the high price of fabour, which h in part 
the effect of the riehes of their artisans as well as of 
the pienty of money : but asforeigrc trade it not the 
rriost materiat circumstance, it i$ not to be put in 
tompetition with the happiness of so many miHtons« 
And if there were no more to endear to them that 
free government ander which they live, this alone 
were sufficient. The poverty of the common peopkl 
fe a natural, if not an infallible erTect of absolute 
«tonarchy ; though 1 dotrbt, whether it be alwayt 
true, on the other harid, that their riches «re *n in« 
ffeiiible result df liberty. Liberty must be attended 
with particular accidents, and a eertain turn of 
thinkmg* in order to produce that effect. Lord 
Bacon, accotmting for the great advantages obtain- 
td by the Engiish in their wart witb France, a*-> 
iribes them chiefly to the superior ease and ptenty 
df the common peopk aroongsrthe former; yet the; 
goveramem of tnetwokhrgdoms wa$V at that rime,, 
p»eny mwch ab**. Where tht (abdipmaad arrisan* 
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are accustomed to work for low wages, and to rc- 
tain but a small part of the fruits oftheir Iabour, it 
i$ difficult for them, even in a free governmeut, tö 
better their condition, or conspire among themselves 
to heighten their wages. But even where they are 
accustomed to a more plentiful way of iife, it is easy 
for the rieh, in an arbitrary government, to conspire 
against them, and throw the whole bürden of the 
taxes on their Shoulders. 

It may seem an odd position,^ that the poverty 
of the common peopie in France, Italy, and Spain, 
is, in some measure, owing to the superior riches of 
the soil and happipess of the climate ; y et there want 
not reasons to justify this paradox. In such a fine 
mould o? soil as that of those more southern re- 
gions, agriculture is an easy art, and one man, with 
a couple of sorry horses, will be able, in a season,to 
eultivate as much Iand as will pay a pretty conside- 
rable rent to the proprietor. All the art, which the 
farmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a 
year as soon as it is.exhausted; and the warmth of 
the sun aione and temperature of the climate enrich 
it, and restoreits fertility. Such poor peasants,there- 
fore, require only a simple maintenance for their 
Iabour. They have no stock or riches, which claim 
more; and at the same time, they are for ever de^ 
pendant on their landford, who gives no leases, nor 
fearsthat his Iand will be spoiled by the ili methods 
of eultivation. In England, the land is rieh, but 
coarse; must be enhivated at ä great expense; and 
produces slender crops, when notcarefully mana- 
ged, and by a method which gives not the füll profit 
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but in a course of several y ears. A farmer, therefore, 
in England must have a considerable stock, and a 
long lease, which beget proportional profus. The 
fine vineyards of Champagne and Burgundy that 
often yield to the J Iandlord above five pounds per 
acre, are cultivated by peasants who have scarcely 
bread : the reason is, that such peasants need no 
stock but their own Iimbs, with instruments of hus- 
bandry, which they can buy for twenty Shillings. 
The farmers are commonly in some better circum- 
stances in those countries. ßut the graziers are 
mostat their ease of all those who cultivate the Iand. 
The reason is still the same, Men must have profus 
proportiariable to their expense and hazard. Where 
so considerable a number of the labouring poor as 
the peasants and farmers are in very low circum- 
stances* all the rest must partake of their poverty, 
whether the government of that nation be monar- 
chical or republican. 

We may form a similar remark with regard to the 
generai history of mankind. What is the reason, 
why no people, living between the tropics, could 
ever yet attain to any an or civility, or reach even 
any police in their government, and any military 
discipline, while few nations in the temperate cli- 
mates have been altogether deprived of these ad- 
vantagesüt is probable that one cause of this phce- 
nomenon is the warmth and equality of weather in 
the torrid zone, which render clothes and houses 
less requisite for the inhabitants, and thereby re- 
move, in part, that necessity, which is the great spur 
to industry and invention. Curis acums mortalia 
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corda. Not to mention, that the fewer coods or 
possessions of this kind any people enjoy, the fcwer 
quarreis are iikcly to arise amongst them, and the 
less necesshy will there be for a settled police or re- 

Slar authority to protect and defend them from 
reign enemies, or trom each other. 



ESSAY II. 

ON THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

IT is very usual, in nations Ignorant of the fratare 
of commerce, to prohibit the exportafion öf com- 
modities, and to preserve among themsefaes what- 
ever they think Valuable and tfsefaf. They do not 
consider that, in this prohibitiort, they act directly 
ctantrary to their intention; and that the more is 
exported of any commödity, the more will be raised 
at home, of wbich they themselves will atways have 
the first offer. 

It is well known to the leaftttd, that the andern 
Iäws of Athens rendered the exportation of figs cri* 
minal, that beifig supposed a species öf frtrit so ex- 
ceflent in Atfica, that the Athenians deemed it too 
delicious for the patate of any forergner ; and In 
this ridiculöus prohibitiOiü fhej were so mnch m 
earnest, that informers were thence cafled syco- 
phants among them, frorh tWö Greek tootd$, which 
signify fies and discoverer *. There are pröofs, iix 
many old acts of parliäm*nt, of the same igrioränc* 

* PMJT. De Cmrimm». 
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in the nature of commerce, particularly in the reign 
of Edward III. And to this day, in France, the 
exportation ofcorn is almost alwaysprohibited; in 
order, as they say, to prevent famines^ though it is 
evident that nothing contributes moreto the fire- 
quent famines which so much distress that fertile 
conntry. 

The same jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
also prevailed among several nations ; and it re- 
quired both reason and experience to convince any 
people, that these prohibitions serve to no other 
purpose than to raise the exchange against them, 
and produce a still greateT exportation. 

These error$, one may say, are gross and pal- 
pable : but there sjtill prevails, even in nations well 
acquainted with commerce, a strong jealousy with 
regard to the balance of trade, and a fear, that all 
their gold and silver may be Ieaving them. This 
seems to me, almost in every case, a groundless 
apprehension; and I should as soon dread, that all 
our Springs and rivers should be exhausted, as that 
money should abandon a kingdom where there are 
people and industry. Let us carefully preserve 
these latter advantages, and we need never be ap- 
prehensive of Iosing the former. * 

It is easy to observe, that all calculations concern- 
ing the balance of trade are t foünded on very un- 
certam facts and supposhions. The custom-house 
books are allowed to be an insufficient ground of 
reasoning;nor is the rate of exchange much better; 
unl;ess we consider it with all nations, andknow 
also the proportions of the severai sums remitted* ' 
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which one may safely pronounce impossible. Eve ry 
man, who has evcr reasoned on this subject, has 
always proved his theory, whatever it was, by facts 
and calculations, and by an enumeration of all the 
commodities scnt to all foreign kingdoms. 

The writings of Mr. Gec Struck the nation with 
an universal panic, when they saw it plainly de- 
monstrated, by a detail of particulars, that the ha- 
lance was against them for so considerable asnm 
as must leave them without a single Shilling in five 
or six years. But, luckily, twent^ years have since 
eiapsed, with an expensive foreign war; yet is it 
commonly supposed that money is still more plen- 
tiful among us than in any former period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr. Swift, an author so quick in discerning 
the mistakes and absurdities of others. He says, in 
his short view ofthe State qf Ireland, that the whole 
cash of that kingdom formerly amounted but 
to 500,000 1. ; that out of this the Irish remitted 
CYery year a neat miliioh to England, and had scar- 
cely any other source from which they could com- 
pensate theitiselves, and little other foreign trade 
than the importation of French wines, for which 
they paid ready nibney. The consequence of this 
Situation, which must be owned to be disadvanta- 
geous, was, that, in a course of three years, the 
current money of Ireland , from 500,0001. was re- 
duced to Iess than two. And at present, I suppose, 
in a course of thirty years it is absolutely nothing. 
Yet I know not how that opinion ofthe advance 
©f richcs in Ireland, which gave the Doctor so 
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mach Indignation, seems stitt to contirrue, amf gain 
ground with every body. 

In short, this apprchension of the wrong balance 
of trade, appears of such a nature, that it discovers 
itself, wherever one is out of humour with the rai- 
nistry, or is in low spirits; and as it can never be 
refiited by a particular detail of ail the exports, 
which coünterbalance the Imports, it may here be 
proper to form a general argument, that may prove 
the impossibility of this cvent, as long as we pre- 
serve our people and our industry. 

Suppose four-fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, and the 
nation rcduced to the same condrtion, with re- 

fard to specie, as in the reigns of the Harrys and 
Idwards, what would be the consequence! Must 
not the price of all iabour and commodities sink 
in proportion, and every thing be sold as cheap as 
they were in those ages!*What nation cönld then 
dispute with us in any foreign market, or pretend 
to navigäte or to seil manutectures at the same 

Jrice, which to us would afford suffkient profit! 
n how little time, thereföre, must this bring back 
the money which we had lost, and raise us to the 
level of au the neighbouring nations! Wherc, after 
we have arrived, we immediately lose the advan- 
tage of the cheapness of Iabour and commodities; 
and the farther nowing in of money is stopped by 
our fuiness and repletion. 

Again, suppose that all the money of Great 
Britain were muitipUed fivefold in a night, must 
not the contrary enect follow ! Must not all iabour 
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and commodities rise to such an exorbitant height, 
that no neighbouring nations could afford to buy 
from usj whife their commodities, on the other 
hand, became comparatively so cheap, that, in 
spite of all the laws which xould be formed, they 
would be run in upon us, and our money flow out, 
tili we fall to a Ievel with foreigners, and lose that 
great superiority of riches which had Iaid us under 
such disadvantages! 

Now, it. is evident, that the same causes, which 
would correct these exorbitant inequalities, were 
they to happen miraculously, must prevent their 
happening in the common course of nature, and 
must for ever, in all neighbouring nations, preserve 
money nearly proportionable to the art and indus- 
try of each nation. All water, wherever it com- 
municates, remains always at a Ievel. Ask natu- 
ralists the reason > they teil y ou, that, were it to be 
raised in any one place, the superior gravity of that 
part not being balanced, must depress it, tili it meet 
a counterpoise; and that the same cause, which re- 
^resses the inequality when it happens, must for ever 
prevent it,without some violent external Operation 1 » 

* There is another cause, though more limited in its; 
Operation« which checks the wrong balance of trade, to 
every particular nation to, which the- kingdom trades. 
When we import more goods than we export, the ex- 
change turns against us, and this becomes a new encou- 
ragement to export ; as much as the charge of carriage' 
and insurance of the money which TBecomcs due would 
amount to. For the exchange can never rise put a iittle„ 
higher than thatsum. 
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Can one imagihe that it had ever been possible, 
by any iaws, or even by any art or industry,to havc 
kept all the inoney in Spain, which the galleons 
have brought from the Indies! or that all commo- 
dities could be sold in France for a tenth of the 
price which they would yield on the other side of 
the Pyrenees, without finding their way thither, 
^nd draining from that immense treasure! What 
other reason, indeed, is there, why all nations, at 
present, gain in their trade with Spain and Por- 
tugal, but because it is impossible to heap up 
money, more than any fluid, beyond its proper 
level! The sovereigns of these countries have snown, 
that they wanted not inclination to keep their gold 
and silver to themselves, had it been in any degree 
practicable. 

But as any body of water may be raised above 
the level of the surrounding dement, if the fbrmer 
has no communication with the latter; so in money, 
if the communication be cut off, by any material 
or physical impediment ( for all Iaws aione are 
ineffectual), there may, in such a case, be a very 
great inequality of money. Thus the immense 
distance of China, together with the monopolies of 
our India companies, obstructing the communi- 
cation, preserve in Europe the gold and silver, es- 
pecially the latter, in much greater plenty than they 
are fbund in that kingdom. But, notwithstanding 
this great obstruction, the forceof the causes above 
mentioned is still evident, The skili and ingenuity 
of Europe in general surpassperhaps those ofChina, 
with regard to mJfcal arts and manufactures, yet 
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arc wc rrever ablc to trade thhher without grea 
disadvantage : and were it not for the conti nua 
recruits, which wc receive from America, mone} 
wouid soon sink in Europe, and rise in China, til 
it came nearly to a level in both piaces. Nor can 
aiiy reasonabie man doubt, but that industrious 
nation, were tbey as near us as Poland or Barbary, 
would drain us of the overplus of our specie, and 
diaw to themseives a Iarger share of the West Indw 
treasures. We need not have recourse to a ph/- 
sical attraction in order toexplain the necessity of 
this Operation : there is a moral attraction, ans- 
tag from th« interests and passions of men, which 
is fully as potent and in&Ilible. 

How is the balance kept in the provinces of 
cvery kingdom among themselves, but by the fbrce 
of tnis principle, which makes it impossible for 
money to> lose its level, and either to rise or sink 
beyond the proportion of the fabour and comroo- 
dities which are in each province! Did not long 
experience make people easy on this head, what a 
jfiind of gloomy reffections might calculations af- 
fcrd to f a» mclancholy Yorkshireman, while he com- 
puted and magmfied the sums drawn to London by 
taxes, absentees, commodities, and found on com- 
parison the opposite artides so much inferior! And 
no doubt, had the Hevtarchy subsisted in England, 
the legislature of eaen State had been conti nualty 
alarmed by tlte fear of a wrong balance; and as it 
is probable that the mutual hatred of these states 
would have been extremely violent on aecount of 
their ckwe nerghbourhood, thej^cmld have Ioaded 
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reaiand oppressed all commerce by a jealous and su- 
ml aperfluous caution. Since the union has removed 
)DCf the barriers between Scotlahd and England, which 
t jof these nations gains from the other by this free 
ca{ commerce! Or if the former kingdom has received 
j ot any increase ofriches, can it reasonably be account- 
j« ed for by any thing but the increase of its an and 
aü industry! It was a common apprehension in Eng- 
n( j land, befbre the union , as we learn from PAbbe 
j]. du Bos r , that Scotland would soon drain them of 
r , their treasure, were an open trade allowed ; and on 
j'u the other side the Tweed a contrary apprehension 
jjj prevailed — wiih what justice in both, time has 

shown. 
it What happens in small portions öf mankind, 
c , must take place in greater. The proviiuces oi the 
' nl Roman empire, no doubt, kepfstheir balance with 
l each other, and with ltaly, ihdependent of the 
y legisiature ; as much as the several counties of 
j. GreatBritain, orthe several parish es ofeach county. 
3 And any man who travels over Europe at this 
( ; day, may see, by the prtees of commodities, that 
* money, in spite of the 'absurd jealousy of princes 
n and states, has brought itself nearly to a level; and 

that the difference between one kingdom and 
j; another is not greater in this respect than it is often 
j between different provinces of the same kingdom. 
t Men naturally flock to capital cities, sea-ports, and 

navigable rivers. There we find more men, more 
\ industry, more commodities, and consequently 

* Les interets de l'Angleterrt mal enttndus. 
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more money ; but still the latter difference holds 
proportion with the former, and the level is pre- 
served *. 

Our jealousy and our hatred of France are 
without bounds ; and the former sentiment, at 
least, must be acknowledged reasonable and well- 
grounded. These passions have occasioned in- 
numerabie barriers and obstructions upon com- 
merce, where we are accused of being commonfy 
the aggressors. But what have we gained by the 
bargain ! Welost the French market forourwooilen 
manufactures, and transferred the commerce of 
wine to Spain and Portugal, where we buy worse 

ätior at a higher price. There are few'Englishmen 
o would not think their country absolutely 
ruined, were French wines soid in England so 

« It must carefuüy be remarked, that throughout this 
discourse, whercver I speak of the Icve! of money, I mean 
always its proportional ievci to the commodities, labour, 
industry, and skill, which is in the several states. And 
1 assert, that where these advantages are double, triplc, 
quadruple, to what they are in the neighbouring states, 
the money infaiiibly would also be double, tripie, quadruple. 
The only circumstance, that can obstriict the exaetness of 
these proportions, is the expense of transporting the com- 
modities from one place to another ; and this expense is 
sometimes unequal. Thus the com, cattle, cheese, butter, 
of Derbyshire, cannot draw the money of London, so 
much as the manufactures of London draw the money of 
Derbyshire. But this objeetion is only a seeming one : 
for so far as the transport of commodities is expensive, 
sofar is the communication between theplaccs obstrueted 
and imperfect. 
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cheap and in such abundance as to supplant, in 
some measure, all ale and home-brewed liquors. 
But would we Iay aside prejudice, it woula not 
be difficult to prove, that nothing could be mort 
innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each ncw acre 
of vineyard planted in France, in order to suppry 
England with wine, would make it requishe for 
the French to take the produce of an Engüah acre, 
sown in wheat or barley, in order to subsist them*- 
seives; and it is evident, that we should thereby 
get comrnand of the better commodity. 

There are many edicts of the French king, pro*» 
hibiting the pianüng of new vineyards, and of» 
dering all those which are Utely planted to be 
grubbed up : so sensible are they, in that country, 
of the superior value of com, above every other 
product. 

Mareschal Vauban complaira often, and with 
reason, of the absurd duties whfch load the entry 
ofthose wines of Languedoc, Guienne, and other 
southern provinces, that arid imported into Britany 
and Normandy. He entertained no doubt but 
these latter provinces could preserve their balance, 
notwithstanding the open commerce which he re* 
commends. And it is evident, that a few leagues 
more navigation to England would make no dif* 
ference ; or if it did, that it must operate alike on 
the commodities of both kingdoms. 

There is indeed one expedient by which lt is 
possible to sink, and another by which we may raise, 
money beyond its natural level in any kingdom; 
but these cases, when ttuunincd, wiil be found to 
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resolvc into our general theory, and to bring addi- 
tional authority to it. 

I scarcely know any method of sinking money 
below its level, but those institutions of banks, 
funds, and paper-credit, which are so much prac- 
tised in this kingdom. These render paper equi- 
valent to money, circulate it throughout the whofc 
State, make it supply the place of gold and silver, 
raise proportionably the price of Jabour and cora- 
modities, and by that means either banish a great 
part of those precious metals, or prevent their 
Farther increase. What can be more short-sighted 
than our reasonings on this head ! We fancy, be- 
causeanindividual would be muchricher, were his 
stock of money doubled, that the same good effect 
would follow were the money of every one in- 
creased ; not considering, that this woufd raise as 
much the price of every commodity, and reduce 
every man in time to the same condition as before. 
Jt is onfy in our public negotiations and trans- 
actions with foreigners, that a great er stock of 
money is advantageous ; and as our paper is there 
absolutely insignincant, we feel, by its meahs, all 
the ill enects arising from a great abundance of 
money, without reaping any of the advantages '. 

1 We shall remark that money, when increasing, 
gives encouragement to industry, during the interval 
between the increase of money and rise of the prices. 
A good effect of this nature may follow too from paper- 
credit ; but it is dangerous to precipitate matters, at th« 
risk of iosing all by the faiiing ot that credit, as must 
happen upon any vioient stock in public affairs, 
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Suppose that there are 12 millions of paper, 
which circulate in the kingdom as money ( for 
we are not to imagine that all our enormous funds 
are employed in that shape), and suppose the real 
cash of the kingdom to be 18 millions ; here is a 
State which is round by experience xo be aWe to 
hold a stock of 30 millions. I say, if it be able 
to hold it, it must of necessity have acquired it 
in gold and silver, had we not obstructea the en- 
trance of these metals by this new in vention of 
»aper. Whencc would it have acquired that sum ! 
: rom all the kingdoms of the world. But why ! 
Because, if you remove these 12 millions, money 
in this State is below its level, compared with our 
neighbours : and we must immediately draw frora 
all of them, tili we be füll and saturate, so to 
speak, and can hold no more. By our present 
politics we are as careful to stuff the nation with 
this fine commodity of bank-bills and chequer- 
notes, as if we were afraid of being overburdened 
with the precious metals. 

It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty 
,of bullion in France is, in a great measure, owing 
to the want of paper-credit. The French have 
no banks : merchants* biüs do not there circulate 
as with us : usury, or Jending on interest, is not 
^directly permitted ; so that niany have large sums 
in their coffers : great quantities of plate are nsed 
in private houses; and all the churches are füll 
of it. By this means, provisions and labour still 
*emain cheaper among them , than in nations 
that are not half so rieh in gold and silver, The 
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advantages of this Situation, in point of trade, as 
well as in great public emergencies, are too evident 
to be disputed. 

The same fashion a few years ago prevailed in 
Genoa, which still has place in England and Hol- 
land, of using Services of China-ware insteaci of 
plate; but the senate, foreseeing the consequence, 
prohibited the use ofthat brittle commodity beyond 
a certain extent; while the use of silver-plate was 
left unlimited. And I suppose, in their late dis- 
tresses,-they feit the good effect of this ordinance, 
Our tax on plate is, perhaps, in this view, some- 
what impolitic. 

Before the ihtroduction of paper- money into 
our colonies, they had gold and silver sufficient for 
their circulation. Since the introduction ofthat 
commodity, the least inconveniency that has follow- 
ed is the total banishmem of the precious metals* 
And after the abolition of paper, can it be doubted 
but money will return, while these colonies pessess 
manufactures and commodities, the only thing va- 
luable in commerce, and for whose sake alone all 
men desire money! . 

What pity Lycurgus did not thinkof paper-credit 
when he wanted to banishgold and silver from 
Sparta ! It would have served his purpose better 
than the lumps of iron he made use of as money; 
and would also have prevented more eifectually 
all commerce with strangers, as being of so much 
less real and intrinsic value. 

It must, however, be confessed, that, as all 
these cjuestions of trade and money are exireraely 
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complicated, there are certain lights, in which this 
subject may he placed so as to represent the advan- 
tages of paper-credit and banks to be superior to their 
disadvantages. That they banish specie and bul- 
lion from a State is undoubtedly true; and whoever 
looks no farther than this circumstance does well 
to condemn them : but specie and bullion are not 
of so great consequence as not to ad mit of a com- 
pensation, and even an overbalance from the in- 
crease ofindustry and of credit, which may bepro- 
moted by the right use of paper-money. 1t is well 
known of what advantage it is to a merchant to be 
able to discount hisbills upon occasion : and every 
thing that facilitates this species of traffic is favour- 
able to the general commerce of a State. But pri- 
vate banJcers are enahled to give such credit by the 
credit they receive from the depositing of money in 
their shops; and the bank of England in the same 
manner, from the liberty it has to issue its notes in 
all payments. There was an invention of this kind, 
which was fallen upon some years ago by the bankt 
of Edinburgh; and which, as it is one of the most 
ingenious ideas that has been executed in commerce, 
has also been thought advantageous to Scotland. 
It is there called a Bank-Credit, and is of this na- 
ture. A man goe?*o the bank and finds surety to 
the amount, we shali suppose, of a thousand pounds. 
This money, or any part of it, he has the liberty of 
drawing out whenever he pleases, and he pays only 
the ordinary interest for it, while it is in nis hands. 
He may, when he pleases, repay any sum so smail 
as twenty pounds, and the interest is discounted 
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from the very day of the repayment. The ad van - 
tages, resulting from this comrivance, are manifold. 
As a man may find surety nearly to the amount of 
his subsjance, and his bank-credit is equivalent to 
ready money, a merchant does hereby in d mann er 
coin his houses, his household furniture, the goods 
in his warehouse, the foreign debts due to him, his 
ships at sea; and can, upon occasion, employ them 
in all payments, as if they were the current money 
of the country. If a man borrow a thousand pounds 
from a private hand, besides that it is not always 
to be found when required, he pays interest for it, 
whether he be using it or not : his bank-credit costs 
him nothing except during the very moment in 
which it is ofservice to him : and this circumstance 
is of equal advantage as if he had borrowed money 
at much Iower interest. Merchants, likewise, from 
this invention, acquire a great facility in supportin g 
each other's credit, which is a considerable security 
against bankruptcies. A man, when his own bank- 
credit is exhausted, goes to any of his neighbours 
who is not in the same condition , and he gets the 
money, which he replaces at his convenience. 

After this practice had taken place during some 
years at Edinburgh, severalcompaniesof merchants 
at Glasgow carried the matter rarther. They as- 
sociated themselves intodifterent banks, and issued 
notes so low as ten Shillings, which they used in ad 
payments for goöds, manufactures, tradesmen's la« 
bour of all kinds; and these notes, from the estab- 
• iished credit of the companies, passed as money 
in all payments throughout the country. ßy this 
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means, a stock of five thousand pounds was able to 

perform the same Operations as if it were six or se- 

; ven ; and mcrchants were therefay enabled to trade 

t to a greater extent, and to require less profit in all 

: their transactions. But whatever other advantages 

; result from these inventions, it must still be allowed 

: that besides giving too great facility to credit, which 

• 13 daugerous, they banish the precious metals; and 

nothifjg can be a rrtore evident proof of it, than a 

comparison of the past and present condition of 

Scotland in that particulaY. It was found, upon 

, the recoinage maae after the Union, that there was 

g nea? a million of specie in that country : but not- 

ij withstanding the great increase of riches, commerce, 

lC .and manufactures of all kinds, it is thought, that, 

, e yeven where there is no extraordinaiy drain made by 

jniEngland, the current specie will not arriount to a 

•i^hird ofthat sum. 

lX y But a* oür projects of paper-credit are almost the 
n t- only expedient by which we can sink morrey bdow 
m its level ; so, in my opinion, the only expedient, by 
t jjj which we can rafse money above it, is a practice 
which we should all exclaim against as destructive, 
)tJ namely the gathering of larce sums into a public 
aG treasure,locking them up, and absolutely preventing 
t their circularion. The fluid, not communicating 
;lIf with the neighbouring element, may, by such an 
' arrifice, be raised to what height we please. To 
]. ij prove thts, we need only return to our first suppo- 
3 r r sition, of anqihilating the half or any part ofour 
^ cash; where we found, that the immediate conse- 
^ «juence of such an event woukl be the attractioh of 
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an equal sumfirom all the neighbourihg kingdoms. 
Nor does there seem to be any necessary bounds 
set,by the nature ofthings, to this practice of hoard- 
ing. A smaü city, like Geneva, continuing this 
policy for ages, might engross nine-tenths of the 
money in Europe. There seems, indeed, in the na- 
ture of man, an inyincible obstacle to that immense 
growth of riches. A weak State, with an enormous 
treasure, will soon become a prey to some of its 
poorer, but more powerful neighbours. A great 
State would dissipate its wealth in dangerousand 
ill-concerted projects; and probably destroyjwith 
it, what is much more valuable, the industry, mo- 
rals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, in this 
case,raisedtotoo great a height, bursts and destroys 
the vessel that contains it; and mixing itself with 
the surrounding element, soon falls to its proper level. 
So Iittle are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle,that, thoughall historians agreein relating 
uniformly so recent an event, as the immense trea- 
re amassed by Harry VII ( which they make 
nount to 2,700,000 pounds), we rather reject their 
►ncurring testimony, than admit of a fact which 
jrees so ill with our inveterate prejudices. It is 
deed probable, that this sum might be three-fourths 
all the money in England. But where is the dif- 
:ulty in conceiving, that such a sum might be 
tiassed in twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, 
lgal, and almost absolute monarch! Nor is it pro- 
Lble that the diminutionof circulating money was 
er sensibly feit by the*people, or ever did them 
jy prejudice. The sinking of the prices of all 
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commodities would immediately reptace it f by 
giving England the advantage in its commerce 
with the neighbouring kingdoms. 

Have we not an instance in the small republic of 
Athens with its allies, who, in about fifiy years, be- 
tween the Median and Peloponnesian wars, amassed 
a sum not much inferior to that of Harry Vll \ For 
all the Greek historians * and orators a agree, that 
the Athenians collected in the citadel more than 
10,000 talents, which they afterwards dissipated to 
their own ruin, in rash and imprudent enterprizes. 
But when this money was set a running, and oegan 
to communicate with the surrounding fluid, what 
was the consequence! Did it remain in the State! 
No. For we find, by the memorable census men- 
tioned by Demosthenes * and Polybius *, that, in 
about fifty years afterwards, the whole value of the 
republic, comprehending lands, houses, commo- 
dities, slaves, and money , was less than 6000 ta- 
lents. 

What an ambitious high-spirited people was this, 
to collect and keep in their treasury, with a view 
to conquest, a sum, which it was every day in the 
power of the Citizens, by a Single vote, to distribute 
among theraselves, and which would have gone near 
totripletheriches of every individual! For we must 
observe, that the numbers and private riches of the 

« Thucydid. üb. 11, and Diod. Sic. Hb. xu. 

x Vid. yEsCHINIS et DEMOSTHENIS Epist. 

3 Uipi St^uoew- 

4 üb. 11, cap, 62. 

D 
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Athenians are said, by andern writers, to have 
been no greater at the beginning of the Pelo- 
pohnesian war than at the beginning of the Mace- 
donian. 

Money was Iittle morenlentifiil in Greece, dur- 
ing the age of Philip and Perseiis, than in England 
during that of Harry VII : yet these two monarchs 
in thirty years ' collected froin the small kingdom 
of Macedon a larger treasure than that of the En- 
glish monarch. Paulus ^Emilius brought to Home 
about 1,700,000 pounds Sterling *. Pliny says, 
2,400,000*, and that was but a part of the Ma- 
cedonian treasure. The rest was dissipated by the 
resistance and flight of Perscus *. 

We may iearn from Stanian, that the canton of 
Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at interest, and 
had above six times as much in their treasury. 
Here then is a sum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds 
Sterling, which is at Ieast quadruple to what shouldl 
naturally circulate in such a petty State; and yet 
nöone, whotravels in the Paysde Vaud, orany part 
of that canton, observes any want of money more 
than could be supposed in a country ofthat extent, 
soif, and Situation. On the conträry, there are 
scarce any iniand provinces in the continent of 
France or Germany, where the inhabitants are at 
this time so opulent, though that canton has vastly 
increased its treasure since 17 14> the time when 

' TlT.LlV. Hb. XLV t cap. 40. 

* VELL. PATERC. IIb. I, cap, p, 
3 üb. XXXIII, cap, j, 

* Tit, Liv. ibid. 
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Stanian wrote bis judicious account of Switzer- 
land x . 

The account given hy Appian a of the treasure 
of the Ptolemies is so prodigious that one cannot 
admit it ; and so much the less, because the hi$~ 
torian says that the other snccessors of Alexander 
were afso frugal, and had many of them treasures 
not much inferior. For this saving humour of the 
neighbouring princes must necessarily have check- 
ed the frugaiity of the Egyptian monarchs, accord- 
ing to the foregoing thecflry. The sum he mentions 
is 740,000 talents, or 191,166,666 pounds 13 Shil- 
lings and 4 pence, according to Dr. Arbuthnot's 
computation. And yet Appian says that he ex- 
tracted his accotmt from the public records; and 
he was himself a native of Alexandria. 

From these principles we may learn what judg- 
ment we ought to form of those numberless bar$, 
obstructions, and imposts, which all nations of Eu*- 
Tope, and none more than England, have put upon 
trade, from an exorbitant desire of amassing mo- 
ney, which never will heap up beyond its level, 
while it circulates, or from an ill-grounded appre- 
hension of losing their specie, which never will 
sink below it. Could any thing scatter our riches, 
it would be such impolitic contrivances. But this 

' The poverty which Stanian speaks of is only to be 
seen in the most mountainous cantons, where there is no 
commoclity to bring money. And evcn there the peopfe 
äre not poorer than in the diocese of Saitsburgh on the 
one hand, or Savoy on the other. 

a Prvem. 
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general HI effect, however, results from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free com- 
munication and exchange which the Author of the 
world has intended, by giving them soils, climates, 
and geniuses, so different from each other. 

Our modern politics embrace the only rnethod 
of banishing money, the using of paper- credit; 
they reject the only method of amassinc; it, the 
practice of hoärdmg; and they adopt a hundred 
contrivances, which serve to no purpose but to 
check industry, and rob öurselves andf our neigh- 
bours of the common benefits of art and natuTe. 

AH taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, 
are not to be regarded as prejudicial or useless, but 
those only which are founaed on the jealousy above- 
mentioned. A tax on Germän linen encourages 
home manufactures, and thereby multipiies our 
people and industry. A tax on brandy increases 
the iale of rum, and supports our southefn colonies. 
And as it is necessary,that imposts should be levted 
for the support of government, it may be thought 
more convenient to Jay them on foreign commodi- 
ties, which can easily be intercepted at the port, 
and subjected to the impost. We ought, however, 
always to remember the maxim of Dr. Swift, that, 
in the arithmetic of the customs,two and two make 
not four, but often make only one. It can scarcely 
be doubted, but if the duties on wine were lowered 
to a third, they would yield much more to the go- 
vernment than at present : our people might thereby 
afford to drink commonly a better and more whole- 
some Iiquor, and no prejudice would ensue to 
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the balance of trade, of which we arc so jealous. 
The manufacture of ale beyond the agriculture is 
but inconsiderabfe, and gives employment to few 
hands. The transport of wine and com would not 
be much inferior, 

But are there not frequent instances, you will 

say, of states and kingdoms, which were formerly 

rieh and opulent, and are now poor and beggarly! 

Has not the money left them with which they for- 

merFy abounded! 1 answer :if they lose their trade, 

industry, and people, they cannot expect to keep 

their gold and siiver ; for these precious metals 

will hold proportion to the former advantages. 

"When Lisbon and Amsterdam got the East-India 

trade from Venice and Genoa, they also got the 

profits and money which arose from it. Where the 

seat of govemment is transferred, where expensive 

armies are maintained at a distance, where great 

funds are possessed by foreigners, there naturally 

foViows from these causes a diminution of thespecie. 

But these, we may observe, are violent and forciMe 

methods of carryine away money, and are in time 

commonly attended with the transport of people 

and industry. But where these remain, and the 

drain is not continued, the money aiways finds its 

way back again, by a bundred canals, of which we 

have no notion or suspicion. What immense trea- 

sures have been spent, by so rrtany nations,in Fian- 

ders, since the revolution, in the course of three 

iong wars! More money perhaps than the half of 

what is at present in Europe. But what has now 

become 01 if! Is h in the narrow compass of the 
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Austrian provinces! No, surely : it has most of h 
retumed to the several countries whence it came, 
and has followed that art and industry by which 
at first it was acquired. For above a thousand 
years the money of Europe has been flowing to 
Rome by an open and sensible current, but it has 
been emptied by many secret and insensible canals; 
and the want of industry and commerce renders at 
present the papal dominions the poorest territory 
in all Italy. 

. In short, a government has great reason to pre- 
serve with care its people and its rnanufactures. 
Jts money, it may safely trust to the course of hu- 
man affairs without fear or jealousy : or if it ever 
give attention to this latter circumstance, it ought 
only to be so far as it affects the former. 



ESSAY III. 

ON THE JUSE AND PROGRESS aF THE AKTS 
AND SCIENCES. 

NoTHlNG requires greater nicety, in our in- 
quiries concerning human affairs, than to dis- 
tinguish exactly what is owing to chance, and what 
proceeds from causes ; nor is there any subject, in 
which an author is more liable to deceive himself 
by false subtilties and refinements. To say, that 
any event is derived from chance, cuts short all 
farther inquiry concerning it, and leaves the writer 
in the same State of ignorance with the rest of 
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. mankind. But when the evcnt is supposed to pro- 
ceed from certain and stable causes, he may then 
disülay bis ingenuity, in assigning these causes; 
and as a man of any subtilty can never be at a 
loss in this particular, he has thereby an oppor- 
tunity of swelling his volumes, and discovering his 
proföund Knowledge, in observing what escapes the 
vuigar and ignorant. 

The distinguishing between chance and cause» 
must depend upon every particular man's sagacity, 
in considering every particular incident. ßut, if 
I were to assign any general rule to help us in 
applying this distinction, it would be the following: 
What depends uvon afewpersons is, in a great mea- 
sure, to be ascribed to chance, orsecret and unknown 
causes. What arisesfrom a great numher may often 
be accountedfor by determinale and hnown causes. 

Two natural reasons may be assigned for this 
rule. First, if you suppose a dye to have any 
bias, however small, to a particular aide, this bias, 
though, perhaps, it may not appear in a few throws, 
will certain ly prevaii in a great number, and will 
cast the balance entirely to that side. In like 
manner, when any causes beget a particular in- 
clination or passion, at a certain time, and among 
certain people, though many individuals may escape 
the contagiön, and be ruled by a passion peculiar to 
themselves, yetthemultitudewillcertainlybeseized 
by the common affection, and be governed by it in 
all their actions. 

Secondly, those principles or causes, which are 
fitted to operate on a multitude, are always of a 
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grosser and more stubborn nature, less subject to 
accidents, and less influenced by whim and pri- 
vate fancy than those which operate on a few 
only. The latter are commonly so delicate and 
refined, that the smaliest incident in the health, 
education, or fortune of a particular person, is 
sufficient to divert their course, and retard their 
Operation ; nor is it possible to reduce them to 
any general maxims or ohservations. Their in- 
fluence at one time will never assure us concernin# 
their influence at another; even though all the 
general circumstances should be the same in both 
cases. 

To judge by this rule, the domestic and the 
gradual revolutions of a State must be a more 
proper subject of reasoning and Observation, than 
the foreign and the violent, which are commonly 
produced by single persons, and are more in- 
fluenced by whim, foliy, or caprice, than by 
general passions and interests. The depression of 
the lords, and rise of the commons in England, 
after the Statutes of alienation and the increase 
of trade and industry, are more easilv acconnted 
for by general principles,tthan the cfepression of 
the Spanish, and rise of the French monarchy, 
after the death of Charles Quint. Had Henry IV, 
Cardinal Richelieu, and Louis XIV, been Spa- 
niards; and Philip II, III, and IV, and Charles II, 
been Frenchmen, the history of these two nations 
had been entirely reversed. 

For the same reason, it is more easy to account 
for the rise and progress of commerce in any 
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kingdom than for that of learning ; and a State, 
which should apply itself to the encouragement of 
the one, would be more assured of success than 
one which should cultivate the other. Avance, 
or the desire of gain, is an universal passion, which 
operates at all times, in all places, and upon all 

Eersons : but curiosity, or the love of knowledge, 
as a very limited influence, and requires youth, 
leisure, educatiorj, genius, and example, to makc 
jt govern any person. You will never want book- 
sellers while there are buyers of books : but there 
may frequemly be readers where there are no au- 
thors. Multitudes of people, necessity and liberty, 
have begotten commerce in Holland : but study 
and application have scarcely produced any emi- 
nent writers. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that there is no 
subject, in which we must proceed with more cau* 
tion, than in tracing the history of the arts and 
sciences, lest we assign causes which never existed, 
and reduce what is mereiy contingent to stable 
and universal principles. . Those who cultivate the 
sciences in any State, are always few in number; 
the passion, which governs them, limited; their 
taste and judgment delicate and easily perverted; 
and their application disturbed with the smallest 
accident. Chance, therefore, or secret and unknown 
causes, must have a great influence on the rise and 
progress of all the renned arts. 

But there is a reason, which induces me not to 
ascribe the matter altogether to chance. Though 
the persons, who cultivate the sciences with such 
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astonishing success as to attract the admiration of 
posterity, be always few, in ali nations and all ages, 
it is impossible but a share of the sanrre spirit and 
gcnius must be antecedently diffused through the 
people among whom they arise, in order to pro- 
duce, form, and cultivate, from their earliest in- 
fancy, the taste and judgment of those eminent 
writers. The mäss cannot be altogether insipid 
from which such refined spirits are extracted. There 
is a God within u s, says Ovid, who breathes that 
divine fite hy which we are animated \ Poets in 
all ages have advanced this claim to Inspiration. 
There is not, however, any thing super-natural in 
the case. Their fire is not kinaled from heaven. 
1t only runs along the earth ; is caught from one 
breast to another, and bums brightest where the 
materials are best prepared, and most happily dis- 
posed. The quesüon, therefore, concerning the 
rise and progress of the arts and sciences, is not 
altogether a question concerning the taste, genius, 
and spirit of a few, but concerning those of a whole 
people; and may, therefore, be accounted for, in 
some measure, by general causes and principles. 
1 grant, that a man, who should inquire, why such 
a particular poet, as Homer, for instance, existed, 
at such a place, in such a time, wöuld throw him- 
self headlong into chimaeras, and could never treat 
of such a subject without a muhitude of fafse 

* Est Deus in nolh ; agitante cahscimus Hb : 
Impetus hie sacret semina menris habet. 

Ovid. Fast. Hb, r. 
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stibülties and rcfinements. He might as well pre- 
tend to give reasons, why such particular generals, 
as Fabius and Scipio, lived in Rorae at such a 
time, and why Fabius came into the world before 

Scipio. For such ineidents as these no other reason 

can be given than that of Horace : 

Satgenius, ttatale comesqui tempern t astrum, 
Natura Deus humana, mortaUs in unum — 
—Quodque caput, vultu mutahilis, albus et ater. 

But I am persuaded that in many cases good 
reasons might be given, why such a nation is more 
polite and learned, at a particular time, than any 
of its neighbonrs. At ieast, this is so curious a 
subjeet, that it were a pity to abandon it entirely, 
before we have round whether it be susceptible of 
reasoning, and can be reduced to any general prin* 
ciples. 

My first Observation on this head is, That it is 
impossible for the arts and seien Ces to arise, at first, 
among any peoplt, unless that people tnjoy the bUssing 
ofajree government. 

In the first ages of the world, when men are as 
yet barbarous and ignorant, they seek no farther 
security against mutual violence and injustice, than 
the choiee of some rulers, few or many, in whom 
they place an implicit confidence,withoutproviding 
any security, by Iaws or political institutions, against 
the "violence and injustice of these rulers. lf th* 
authority be centered in a single person, and if the 
people, either by conquest, or by the ordinary 
course qf propagation, increase to a great mujtitude, 
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the monarch, fznding it impossible, in his own per- 
son, to execute every office of sovereignty in every 
place, must delegate his authority to inferior ma- 
gistrates, who preserve peace and order in their 
respectivc districts. As experience and education 
have not yet refined the judgments of men to 
any considerable degree, the prince, who is himself 
unrestrained, never dreams of restraining his minis- 
ters, but delegates his füll authority to every one, 
whom he sets over any portion of the peopfe. All 
general laws ar£ attended with inconveniencies, 
when applied to particular cases; and it requues 
great penetration and experience, both to perceive 
that these inconveniencies are fewer than what 
resuit froni füll discretionary powers in every ma- 
gistrate, and also to discern what general laws are, 
upon the whole, attended with fewest inconve- 
niencies. This is a matter of so great difficulty, 
that men may have made some advances, even in 
the sublime arts of poetry and eloquence, where a 
rapidity of genius and imagination assists their 
progress, before they have arrived at any great 
refinement in their municipal laws, where frequent 
trials and diligent Observation can alone direct their 
improvements. It is not, therefore, to be supposed, 
that a barbarous monarch, unrestrained and unin- 
structed, will ever become a legislator, or think of 
restraining his Bashaws, in every province, or even 
his Cadis, in every village. We are told, that the 
late C^ar, though actuated with a noble genius, 
and smit with the love and admiraiion of European 
3rts f yet professed an esteem for the Turkish policy 
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in this particular, and approved of such summary 
decisions of causes, as are practised in that barba- 
rous monarchy, where the judges are not restrained 
by any methods, forms, or laws. He did not per- 
ceive how contrary such a practice would havc 
been to all his other endeavours for refining his 
people. Arbitrary power, in all cases, is somewhat 
oppressive and debasing: but it is aitogether ruinous 
and intolerable, when contracted into a smali com- 
pass; and becomes still worse, when the person, 
who possesses it, knows that the time of his autho- 
rity is limited and uncertain. Habet subjectos tan- 
quam suos; viles, ut alienos x . He governs the 
subjects with fall authority, as if they were his own; 
and with negligence or tyranny, as beionging to 
another. A people, governed after such a manner, 
are slaves in the füll and proper sense of the word; 
and it is impossible they can ever aspire to any 
refinements oftaste or reason. * They dare not so 
much as pretend to enjoy the necessaries of iife in 
plenty or security. 

To expect, therefore, that the arts and sciences 
shouid take their rise in a monarchy, is to expect 
a contradiction. Before these refinements have 
taken place, the monarch is ignorant and unin- 
Structed; and not having knowledge sufficient to 
make him sensible of the necessity of balancing his 
government upon general laws, he delegates his ful| 
power to all inferior magistrates. This barbarou s 
policy debases the people, and for everprevents all 

• TXcit. Hist. Hb. i. 
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improvenients, Were it possible, tbat, beforescience 
were known in the world, a monarch coold possess 
so mueh wisdom as to become a legiftürtor, and 
govern his people by law, not by the arbitrary will 
of their fellow-subjects, it might be possible fbr 
that species of government to be the nrst nurtery 
of ans and sciences. But that supposition seems 
scarcely to be consistent or rational. 

It may happen,that arepublic,in itsin£rat State, 
may be supported by as iew Iaws as a barbaroas 
monarchy, and may mtrust as unlimited an autho- 
rity to ks magistrates or judges. But, besides that 
the frequent eiections by the people are a conside- 
rable check upon autherity, it is impossihie but, in 
time, the necestity of restraining the magistrates, 
in order to preserve Iiberty, must at last appear, 
and give rise to general Iaws and Statutes. The 
Roman Consuls, for some time, decided ali causes, 
without being confined by any positive Statutes, 
tili the people» bearrng this yoke with impatience, 
created the decemvirs, who promulgated the twttve 
fahles, a body of law», which, though, perhaps, 
npt equal in bulk to one English act of parlia— 
ment, were almost the only written rules, which 
regulated property and punishmem, for some ages, 
in that femous republic. They were, however, 
sufikient, together with the forms of a free govern- 
ment, to secure the lives and properties of the Citi- 
zens ; to exempt one man firom the dominion of 
another; and to protect every one against the vio- 
lence or tyranny of his fellow-citizens. In such a 
Situation the seien ces may raise their heads and 
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flourish, but never can have being amidst stich 
a scenc of oppression and slavery, asalways results 
ftom barbarous monarchies, where the peopfe alone 
are restratned by the authority of the Magistrates, 
and the magistrates are not restrained by any law 
or Statute. An unlimfted despotism of tfiis ntture, 
while it exists, effectnaUy pnts a stop to all inrprove- 
ments, and keeps men from attaining that know>- 
fedge, which is requisite to instruct them in the 
advantages arising from a better police, and more 
moderate authority. 

Here then are the advantages of free states. 
Though a republic should be barbarous it neces- 
sariiy, by an infailible Operation, gives rise to law, 
even before mankind have made any considerable 
advances in the other scfences. From law arises 
security; from security, curiosity; and from €«• 
riosity, knowledge. The latter steps of this progress 
rnay be more accidental; but the former are alto- 
gether necessary. A republic without laws can 
wever have any duration. On the contrary, in a 
monarchical government, law arises not necessarily 
from the forms of government. Monarchy, when 
absolute, contains even something repugnant to 
law. Great wisdom and reflexion can alone re- 
concile them : and such a degree of wisdom can 
never be expected before the greater refinements 
andimprovements of human reason. These Tefine» 
ments reqnire curioshy, securhy, and law. The 
first growth, therefore, of the arts and sciences can 
never be expected in despotic govern ments. 

There are other causes which dbcourage the rise 
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of the refined arts in despotic governments • though 
I take the want of Iaws, and the delegation of füll 
powers to every petty magistrate, to be the prin- 
cipal. Eloquence certainly Springs up more natu- 
rally in populär governments : emulation too, in 
cvery accomplishment, must there fae more ani- 
mated and enlivened; and genius and capacity have 
a fuiler scope and career. All these causes render 
free governments the only proper nursery for the 
arts and sciences. 

The next Observation, which I shall make on 
this head, is, That nothing is more favourable to the 
rise of politeness and learning, than a number of 
neighbouring and independent states, connected toge- 
ther by commerce andpolicy. The emulation, which 
naturally arises among those neighbouring states, 
is an obvious source of improvement : but what I 
would chiefly insist on is the stop, which such li- 
mited territories give both to power and to autho- 
rity. 

Extended governments, where a Single person 
has great influence, soon become absolute ; but 
small ones change naturally into commonwealths. 
A large government is accustomed by degrecs to 
tyranny, because each act of violence is at first 
performed upon a part, which, being distant froni 
the majority, is not taken notice of, nor excites 
.any violent ferment. % Besides, a large govern- 
ment, though the whole be discontented, may, by 
a little art, be kept in obedience, while each part, 
ignorant of the resolutions of the rest, is afraid to 
begin any commotion or insurrection. Not to 
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mention, that there is a superstitious reverence for 

princes, which mankind naturaüy contract when 

they do not often see the sovereign, and when 

many of them become not acquainted wtth hint 

so as to perceive his weaknesses. And as large 

$tates can afford a great expense in order to sup» 

port the pomp of majesty ; this !s a kind of fasci* 

nation on men, and naturally contributes to tht 

enslaving of them. 

In a small government, any act of oppression 
is immediately known throughout the whole : the 
murmnrs and discontents, proceeding (mm it, are 
easily commumcated; and the Indignation arises 
the higher, becanse the sub)ecls are not apt to ap- 
prehend, in such states, that die distance is very 
Wide between themselves and their sovereign. 
" Nö man, * said the prince of Cond£," is a hero 
" to his valet de chambre. " 1t is certain that ad- 
miration and acqaaintance are altogether incom- 
paüble towards any mortal creatnre. SIeep and 
love convinced even Alexander himsrff that he 
was not a God : bat I suppose that such as daily at- 
tended him couid easify, frora the numberlessweak« 
nesses to which he was sobject, have given him 
many still more convincing proofs of his humanhy. 

But the divisions into small states are favourable 
to learning, by stoppiog the progress of aulhorhy 
as weH as that of power. Reputation is often as 
great a fasci nation upon men as sovereignty, and 
W equally destrnctive to the freedom of thoughl 
and examination. But where a number of neigh- 
bouring states have a great intercourte of ans and 
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commerce, their mutual jealoosy keeps them from 
receiving too lightly the law from each other, in 
matters oftaste and of reasoning, and makes them 
examine every work of art with the greatest carc 
and accuracy. The contagion of populär opinion 
^spreads not so easily from one place to a not her. 
1t readily receives a check in some State or other, 
where it concurs not with the prevailing pre/u- 
dices. And nothing but nature and reason, or, at 
least, what bears them a strong resembJance, cän 
force its way through all obstacles, and unite the 
most rival nations into an esteem and admiraüon 
of it. 

Greece was a düster of Iittle principalities, which 
soon became republics; and being united both by 
their near neighbourhood, and by the ties of the 
same langnage and interest, they entered into the 
dosest intercourseofcommerceand Iearning. There 
coneurred a happy climate, a soil not unfertile, 
and a most harmonious and comprehensive lan- 
guage ; so trfat every circumstance among that 
peopie seemed to favour the rise of the arts and 
sciences. Each city produced its several artists and 
philosophers, who refused to yield the preference 
to those of the neighbouring republics : their con- 
tention and debates sharpened the wits of men : a 
variety of objeets was presented to the judgment, 
while each challenged the preference to the resr; 
and the sciences, not being dwarfed by the res- 
traint of authority, were enabled to make such 
considerable shoots, as are, even at this time, the 
objeets of our admiration. After the Roman 
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Christian, or Catholic church had spread itself 

over the civiüzed world, and had engrossed all thc 

learning of the times, being really one largc State 

within itself, and united under one head, this va- 

Tiety of sects immediately disappeared, and the 

Peripatedc philosophy was alone admitted into all 

the schooJs, to the utter depravation of every kind 

of/earning. But, mankind havingatlencth thrown 

off this yoke, affairs are now return ed nearly to 

the same Situation as before, and Europe is at pre- 

sent a copy, at large, of what Greece was förmerljr 

a pattern in miniature. We have seen the aö> 

vahtage of this Situation in several instances. What 

xhecked the progress of the Cartesian philosophy, 

to which the French nation showed such a strong 

Jropensity towards the end of the last Century, 
ut the Opposition made to it by the other na* 
tions of Europe, who soon discovered the weak 
sides of that philosophy ! The severest scrutiny, 
which Newton's theory has undergone, proeeeded 
not frotnhis own countrymen,but from foreignejs; 
and if it can overcome the obstacles, which it 
meets with at present in all parts of Europe, it 
will probably go down triumphant to the latest 
posterity. The English are become sensible of the 
scandalous licentiousness of their stage from the 
example of the French decency and morals. The 
French are convinced that their theatre has be- 
come somewhat effeminate by too much love 
and gallantry, and begin to approve of the more 
masculine taste of some neighbouring nations. 
In China, there seems to be a pretty considerable 
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stock of politeness and science, which, in the 
course of so many centuries, might naturally bc 
expected to ripen into something more perfect and 
finished, than what has yet arisen from them ; bot 
China is one vast empire, speaking one Ianguage, 
governed by one law, and sympathizing in the 
same manners« The anthority of any teacher, such 
as Confiicius, was propagated easily from one cor- 
ner of the empire to tne other. None had couragc 
to resist the torrent of populär opinion ; and pos— 
terity was not hold enough to dispute what had 
been universally reeeived by their ancestors. TYiis 
seems to be one natural reason, why the seien ccs 
have made so slow a progress in that mighty em- 
pire. * 

If we consider the face of the globe, Europe, 
of all the four parts of the world, is the most 
broken by seas, rivers, and mountains;. and Greece 
of all countries of Europe. Hence these regions 

* If it be asked how we can reconeife to the foregoing 
principles the happiness, riches, and good poficy of the 
Chinese, who have always heen governed by a monarch , 
and can scarcely form an idea of a free government» I 
would answer, that though the Chinese government l>c 
a pure monarchy, it Is not, properly speaking, absolute. 
Tnis proeeeds from a peculiarity m the Situation of that 
country. They have no neighbours, except the Tartars, 
from whom they were, in some measure, secured, at ieast 
seemed to be secured, by their famous wall, and by the 
great superiority of their numbers. By this means mifi- 
tary diseipline nas afways been mach negfected amongst 
them, and their Standing forces are mere ratfitia, of tno 
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were naturally divided into several distinct govern- 

ments. And hence the sciences arose in Greece; 

and Europe has been hitherto the most constant 

habitation of them. 

1 have sometimes been inclined to think, that 
interruptions in the periods oflearning, were they 
not attended with such a destruction of ancient 
books, and the records of history, would be rather 
favourable to the arts and sciences, by breaking 
the progress of authority, and dethroning the ty- 
rannicalusurpers over human reason. In this par- 
ticular, they have the same influence, as inter- 
xupüons in political governments and societies. 
Consider the blind Submission of the ancient phi- 
losophers to the several masters in each school, 
and you will be convinced, that little good could 
be expected from a hundred centuries of such a 
servile philosophy. Even the Eclectics, who arose 
about the age of Augustus, notwithstanding their 

worst kind, and unfit to suppress any general msurrection 
in countries so extremefy populous. The sword, therefore, 
rnay properfy bc said to be always m the hand of the 
people, which u * sufficient restraint upon the monareb, 
and obliges him to lay his Mandarins or governors of pro- 
vinces under the restraint of generaf laws, in order to pre- 
vent those rebelfions, which we learn from history to 
have been so frequent and dangerous m that government. 
Pcrhaps, a pure monarchy of tnis kind, were it fitted for 
defence against foreign enemies, would be the best of all 
governments, as having both the tranquillity attending 
kingly power, and the moderation and liberty of populär 
asscmblies. 
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professing to chuse freely what pleasejd them from 
cvery diiterent sect, wcre yet, in the main, as sla- 
vish and dependent as any of their brethren, sincc 
they sought for truth not in nature, but in the 
«everal schools, where they supposed she must ne- 
cessarily be found, though not'united in a body, 
yet dispersed in parts. Upon the revival of learn- 
ing, those sects of Stoics and Epicureans, P/a- 
tonists and Pythagoreans, couid never regam any 
credit or authority ; and, at the same time, by the 
example of their fall, kept men from submittin^, 
with such blind deference, to those new sects, 
which have attempted to gain an ascendant over 
theni. 

The third Observation, which I shall form on 
this head, of the rise and progress of the am and 
sciences , is That though the only proper nursery of 
these noble plants be a free State, yet may they bt 
transplanted into any government ; and that a rt- 
public is most favourable to the growth ofthe sciences, 
a civUiffd monarchy to that of the polite arts. 

To balance a Iarge State or society, whether mo- 
narchical or repubhcan, on general laws, is st work 
of so great difficulty, that no human gcnius, how* 
ever comprehensive, is abfe, by the raere dint of 
reason and reflection, to effect it. The judgments 
of many must unite in this work; experience must 

!juide their labour; time must bri*g it to per- 
ection ; and the feeling of inconveniencies must 
correct the mistakes, which they inevitably fäll 
into, in their firct triak and experiments. Hence 
appears the impossibility, that this undertaking 
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should be begun and carried onin any monarchy; 
since such a form of government, cre civilrzed, 
knows no other secrct or policy than that of in- 
trusting unlimited powers to every governor or 
maghtrate, and subdividing the people into so 
many classes and Orders of slavcry. t rom such a 
Situation no improvement can ever be expected 
in the sciences, in the liberal arts, in Iaws, and scar- 
cely 1 in the manual arts and manufactures. The 
same barbarism and ignorance, with which the go- 
vernment commences, is propagated to all poste- 
rity, and can never eome to a period by the efforts 
or ingenuity of such unhappy slaves. 

But though law, the source of all seeurity and 
happiness, arises late in any government, and is 
the slow product of order and of liberty, it is not 
preserved with the same difficuity with which it is 
produced; but when it has once taken root, is a 
hardy plant, which will scarcely ever perish through 
the ill culture of men, or the rigour of tne seasons, 
The arts of luxury, and much more the liberal 
arts which depend on a refined taste or sentiment, 
are easily lost because they are always relished 
by a few only, whose Ieisure, fortune, and genius, 
fit them for such amusements. But what is pro- 
fitable to every mortal, and in common life, when, 
once discovered, can scarcely fall into ablivion, 
but by the total Subversion 01 society, and by such 
rurious inundations of barbarous invaders, as obli- 
terate all memory of former arts and civility. 
Imitation also is apt to transport these coarser and 
more useful arts from one climate to another, 
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and make them precedc the refined arts in their 
progress, though perhaps they sprang after them 
in their first rise and propagation. From these 
causes proceed civilized monarchies, where tta 
arts of government, first invented in free states, 
are preserved to the mutual advantage and security 
of sovereign and subject. 

However perfect, therefore, the monarchical 
form may appear to some politkians, it owes all 
its perfection to the republican ; nor is it possible, 
that a pure despotism, established among a bar- 
barous people, can ever, by hs native force and 
cnergy, renne and polish itself. It must borrow 
its laws, and methods, and institutions, and con- 
sequently its stability and order, firom free govern- 
ments. These advantages are the sole growth of 
republics. The extensive despotism of a barbarous 
monarchy, by entering into the detail of the go- 
vernment,^ well as into the principal points of 
administration, for ever prevents all such improve- 
ments. 

In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is 
unrestrained in the exercise of his authority, and 
possesses alone a power, which is not bounded 
by any thing but custom, example, and the sense 
of his own interest. Every minister or magistrate, 
however eminent, must submit to the generaf laws 
which govern the whole society, and must exert 
the authority delegated to him after the manner 
which is prescribed. The people depend on none 
but their sovereign for the security of their pro- 
perty. He is so far removed from them, and is 
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so much exempt firoiti private jealousies or interests, 
that this dependence is scarcely feit. And thüs 
a species of government axises, to which, in a high 
pofitical raht, we may give the name of Tyranry ; 
x>ut which , by a just and prudent administta- 
tion, may affbrd tolerable security to the people, 
and may answer most of the ends of political So- 
ciety. 

ßut though iiv a civilized monarchy, as well as 
in a republic, the people have security for the en- 
jovment of their property, yet, in both these forms 
of government, tnose wno possess the supreme au- 
thority have the disposal of raany honours and 
advantages, which excite the ambition and avarice 
of mankind. The only difference is, that, in a 
republic, the candidates fbr office must Iook down* 
wards to gain the suffrages of the people; in a 
monarchy, they must turn their attention upwards, 
to court the good graces and favour of the great. 
To be successful in the former way, it is necessary 
for a man to make himself useful by his industry, 
capacity, or knowledge; to be prosperous in' the 
latter way, it is requisite for him to render himself 
agreable by his wit, complaisance , or civility. 
A strong genius succeeds best in republics ; a 
refined taste, in monarchies ; and, consequently, 
the sciences are the more natural growth of the 
one, and the polite arts of the other. 

Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving their 
criief stability from a superstitious reverence to 

!>ri€sts and princes, have commonly abridged the 
iberry of reasoning with regard to reiigion ancj 
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politics, and consequently metaphysics and morals. 
AH these form the most consiaerable branches of 
science. Mathematics and natural philosophy, whid 
onlv remain, are not half so valuable. 

Among the arts of conversation, no one pleases 
morc than mutual deference or civility, whicn leads 
us to resign our own inclinations to those of our 
companion, and to curb and conceal that pre- 
sumption and arrogance, so natural to the human 
mind. A good-natured man, who is well educated, 
practises tnis civHity to every mortal witYiout pte- 
meditation or interest. But in order to xender 
that valuable quality general among any people, 
it seems necessary, to assist the natural disposuion 
by some general motive. Where power rises 
upwards from the people to the great, as in au 
republics, such refinements of civility are apt to 
be little practised, since the whok State is, by tta 
means, brought near to a level, and every member 
of it is rendered, in a great measure, independent 
of another. The people have the advantage, by 
the authority of their suffrages ; the great, by the 
superiority of their Station. But in a civilized 
monarchy, there is a long train of dependencc 
from the prince to the peasant, which is not great 
enough to render property precarious, or depress 
the minds of the people, but is sufficient to heget 
in every one an inclination to please his superiors, 
and to form himselfupon those modeis, which are 
most acceptable to people of condition and edu- 
cation. Politeness of manners, therefore, arises 
mostnaturally in monarchiesandcourts; and where 
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that flburishes, none-of the liberal arts will be alto- 
gether neglected or despised. 

The republics in Europe are at present noted 
for want of politen ess. The good manners of a 
Swiss, civiliqedin Holland, ' is an expression for 
rusticity among the French. The English, in some 
degree, fall under thesame censure, notwithstanding 
their learning and genius. And if the Venitians 
be an exception to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, 
to therr communication with the other Italians, 
most of whose governments beget a dependencc 
more than sufficient for civilizing their manners. 

It is difficuit to pronounce any judgment con- 
cerning the refinements of the ancient republics 
in this particular : bot I am apt to suspect, that 
the ans of conversation were not brought so near 
to perfection among them as the arts of writing 
and composition. The scurrility of the ancient 
orators, in many instances, is quite shocking, and 
exceeds all belief. Vanity too is ofien not a Iittle 
offensive in authors ofthose ages *, as well as 
the common Iicentiousness and immodesty of their 
style: Quicumque impudicus, adulter, ganeo, manu, 

1 C'est la politesse d'un Suisst 
En Hollande civilis^. 

Rousseau. 
* Jt is needless to che Cicero or Pfiny on this head ; 
they are too mueb noted : but one is a lhtle surprised to 
find Aman, a very grave, judicious writer, Interrupt the 
thread of bis narration all of a sudden, to teil his readers 
that he himseif is as eminent among the Greeks for do- 
fjuence, as Alexander was for arms. Ut, /. 
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venire, pene, bona patria laceraverat, says Sallust 
in one of the gravest and moat moral passages of 
his history. JVam fuit ante Helenam cunnus, u- 
terrima belli causa, is an expression of Horace, in 
fracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ovid 
and Lucretius ' are almost as licentious in their 
style as Lord Rochester, though the former were 
fine gentlemen and delicate writers, and the latter, 
from the corruption of that court in which he lived, 
seems to have thrown off all regard to shame and 
decency. Juvenal inculcates modesty with great 
zeal, but sets a very bad example ofHif we con- 
sider the impudence of his expressions. 

I shall also be bold to affirm, that amoiig the 
ancients there was not much delicacy pf breeding, 
or that polite deference and respect, which civility 
obliges us either to express or counterfeit towards 
the persons with whom we converse. Cicero was 
certainly one of the finest ' gentlemen of his agc\ 
yet I must confess I have frequently been shocked 
with the poor figure under which he represents his 
friend Atticus in those dialogues where he himseif 
is introduced as Speaker. That Iearned and vir- 
tuous Roman, whose dignity, though he was^ only 
a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no one 
in Rome, is there shown in rather a niore pitiful 

' This poet ( see Hb. JV, u6f ) recommends a very 
pxtraordinary eure for love, and what one expects not to 
meet with in so elegant and phifosophical a poem. lt 
seems to have been Sie original of some of Dr. Swift's 
images. The elegant Catullus and Phaedrus fall under 
the samc censure, 
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light than PViilalethes's friend in onr modern dia- 
logues. He is an humble admirer of the orator, 
pays him frequent compliments, and receives his 
Instructions with all the deference which a scholar 
owes to his master x . Even Cato is treated in some- 
what of a cavaiier manner in the dialogues Dt 
Finibus. 

One of the most particular details ofa real dia* 

logue, which we meet with in antiqurry, is related 

by Polybius*. When Philip, king of Macedon, a 

prince of wit and parts, met with Titus Flaminius, 

one of the politest of the Romans, as we Iearn from 

Plutarch*, accompanied with ambassadors from 

almost all the Greek cities, the yEtolian ambas- 

sador very abruptly teils the king, that he talked 

like a fbof or a madman (hnfitt). That's evident, 

says his ma/esty, even to a blind man; which was a 

raillery on the blindness of his excellency. Yet 

all this'did not pass the usual bounds, for the 

Conference was not disturbed, and Flaminius was 

very well diverted with these strokes of humour« 

A.t the end, when Philip craved a üttle time to con- 

sult with his friends, of whom he had none present, 

the Roman general, being desirous also to show his 

wit, as the historian says, teils him, that perhaps the 

reason, why he had none of his friends with him, 

* Att. Non mihi videtur ad beati vivendum satis esse vir* 
tutrm. MAR. Athercule Brutomeo videtur, cujus ego Judi- 
cium, face tua dixefim, longe antepono wo, Tusc. Quxst« 
Üb. v. 

* Ub.XVll. 

? Jn viu Flamin, 
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was becaust he had murdered them all; which was 
actually the case. Thisunprovoked pieceof rusticity 
U not condemned by the historian ; it caused no 
farther resentment in Philip, than to excite a Sar- 
donic smile, or what we call a grin; and hindered 
him not from renewing the Conference next day. 
Plutarch ' too mentions this raillery amongst the 
witty and agreeable sayings of Flaminins. 

Cardinal Wolsey apologixed for his famouspfece 
of insolence, in saying, Ego et JRex meus [1 and 
my King], by observing, that this expression was 
conformable to the Latin idiom, and that a Roman 
always named himself before the person to whom, 
or of whom, he spake. Yet this seems to have 
been an jnstance of want of civility arnong that 
people. The ancients made it a rule, that the 
person of the greatest dignity should be mentioned 
first in the discourse; insomuch, that we find tAe 
spring of a quarrel ar*J jealousy between tfce Ro- 
mans and ./Etolians, to have been a poet's naming 
the «/Etolians before the Romans in ceiebrating a 
victory gained by their united arms over the 
Macedonians a . Tlius Livia disgusted Tiberius 
by placing her own name before his in an in- 
-scription *. 

No advantages in this world are pure and un- 
mixed. In like mann er, as modern politeness, 
which is naturally so ornamental, rnns often into 

a Plut. in vita Flamin. 

x Tacit. Ann. lib. JU, cap. 4+ 

* Ibid. 
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affectation and foppery, disguise and insincerity, 
so the ancient simplicity, which is naturally so 
amiable and aifecting, often degenerates into 
rüsticity and abuse, scurrility and obscenity. 

lf the superiority in politeness should be allowed 
to modern times, the modern notions of gallantry, 
the natural produce of courts and monarchits, will 
probably be assigned as the causes of this refine- 
ment. No one denies this invention to be mo- 
dern * ; but some of the more zealous partisans of 
the ahcients have asserted it to be foppish and 
ridiculous, and a reproach, rather than a credit, to 
thepresent age a . 1t may here be proper to exa- 
mine this question. 

Nature has implanted in all Iiving creatures an 

afTection between the sexes, which, even in the 

ßercest and most rapacious gnimals, is not merely 

confined to the satisfaction of the bodily appetite, 

but begets a friendship and mutual sympathy, which 

xnns through the whole tenor of their lives. Nay, 

cven in those species, where nature limits the in- 

dulgence of this appetite to one season and to one 

object, and forms a kind of marriage or association 

between a single male and female, there is yet a 

visible complacency and benevolence, which ex- 

t ends farther, and motually softens the aflections 

. of the sexes tow^rds each other. How much more 

' In the Self-Tormentor of Terence, Clinias,whenever 
ne comes to town, instead of waiting on hi$ mijarcss, 
jtncb for her to come to hitn. 

* Lord Shaftesbüry — scc hit AJomlhtf. 
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niust this have place in man, where the confinf- 
ment of the appetitc is not natural, but either is 
derived accidcntally from some strong charm of 
love, or arises from reflections on duty and cor* 
venience ! Nothing, therefore, can proceed less 
from atfectation than the passion of gaüantiy. It 
is natural in the highest degree. Art and ediica- 
tion, in the most elegant courts, make no möre 
alteration on it than on all the other laudable 
passions. They only turn the mind more towards 
it; they refine it; they polish it, and give it a propct 
grace and expression. 

But gallantry is as generous as it is natural. Tb 
correct such gross vices, as lead us to commit real 
injury on others, is the part of morals, and the 
object of the most ordinary education. Where 
that is not attended u>, in some degree, no human 
society can subsist. But in order to render con- 
Yersation, and the intercourse of minds more easy 
and agreeable, good-manners have been invented, 
and have carried the matter somewhat ferther. 
Wherever nature has given the mind a propensity 
to any vice, or to any passion disagreeable to otbers, 
refined breeding has taught men to throw the biaj 
on the opposite side, and to preserve, in all their 
behaviour, the appearance of sentiments different 
from those to which they naturally incline. Thus, 
as we are commonly proud and selfish, and apt to 
assume the preference above others, a polite man 
learns to behave with deference towards his cojn- 
panions, and to yield the superiority to them in all 
the common incidents of society. In like manner, 
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whereveT a peTson's Situation may naturally beget 

any disagreeable suspicion in him, it is the part 

of good-manners to prevent it, by a studied display 

of sentiments, directly contrary to those of wnich 

hels apt to be jealous. Thus, old men know their 

infirmities, and naturally dread contempt firom thc 

youth : hence, well-educated youth redouble thc 

instances of respect and deference to their eiders* 

Strangers and fbreigners are without protection r 

hence, in all polite countries, they receive the 

highest civilhies, and are intitled to the first place 

in every Company. A man is Iord in his own 

family, and his guests are, in a manner, subject to 

his authority : hence, he is always the Iowest 

person in the Company; attentive to the wants of 

every one; and giving himself all the trouble, in 

order to pfease, which may not betray too visible 

an affectation, or impose too much constraint on 

his guests K . Gallantry is nothing bat an instance 

of the same generous attention. As nature has 

given man the superiority above woman, by en- 

dowing him with greater strength both of mind and 

body, it is his part to alleviate that superiority, as 

much as possibfe, by the generosity of his behaviour, 

1 Thc frequent mention in ancient authors of that ill- 
bred custom of thc master of the family's cating bcttcr 
bread, or drinking bettcr winc at table, than he afforded 
his guests, is but an indifferent mark of the civilicy of those 
aaes» See Juvenal. Sat. /; Plin. üb. XIV, cäp. ij; 
also PLIN. Epist.; LuciAN. de mercede condMCtis,.Saturna- 
Üa, &c. Tnere is scarcely any part of Europe at present 
so uncrrilizcd as to adroit of such a custom. 
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and by a studied deference and coniplaisance 
for all her inclinations and opinions. Barbarous 
nations display this superiority by reducing their 
females to the most abject slavery ; by confining 
them, by beating them, by selling them, by killing 
them. ßut the male sex, among a polite people, 
discover their authority in a more generous, thovgh 
net a less evident manner; by civility, by respect, 
by complaisance; and, in a word, by gallantry. 
In good Company, you need not ask, wno is the 
master of the feast! The man, who sits in the lowest 
place, and who is always industrious in Vielping 
every one, is certainly the person. "We must either 
condemn all such instances of generosity as foppish 
and affected, or admit of gallantry among the rest. 
The ancient Muscovites wedded their wives whh 
a whip, instead of a ring. The same people, in 
their owrn houses, took always the precedency abovc 
foreigners, even ' foreign ambassadors. These two 
instances of their generosity and politeness are much 
of a piece. 

Gallantry is not less compatible wkh wisdom 
and prudence, than with nature and generosity; 
and when under proper regulations, contribi|tes 
more than any other invention, to the entertain- 
ment and improvement of the youth of both sexes. 
Among every species of animals, nature has found- 
ed on the love between the sexes their sweetest 
and best enjoyment. But the satisfaction of the 

1 See Relation of thm Emhpssits, by tfee Earl of GaA- 
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bodily appetite is not alone sufficient to gratify 
-■ the mind; and even among-brute creatures wc 
find that their play and dalliance, and other ex- 
pressions of fondness, form the greatest part of the 
entertainment. In rational beings, we must cer- 
tainly adnrit the mind for a considerable share. 
Were we to rob the feast of all its garnitnre of 
reason, discourse, sy mpathy, friendship, and gaiety, 
what remains would scarcely be worth acceptance, 
" in the judgment of the truly elegant and luxurious. 
What better school for manners than the Com- 
pany of virtuous women, where the mutual endea- 
voux to please must insensibly polish the mind, 
where the exampk of the female softness and mo- 
clesty must communicate itself to their admirers, 
and where the delicacy of that sex puts every onc 
on his guard, lest he give offence by any breach 
of decency ! 

Among the ancients, the character of the fair- 
sex was considered as altogether domestic ; nor 
were they regarded as part of the polite world, or 
of good Company* This, perhaps, is the true reason 
why the ancients have not left us one piece of 
pleasantry that is excellent (unless one may except 
the Banquet of Xenophon, and the dialogues of 
JLucian ), though many of their serious composi- 
tions are altogether inimitahle. Horace condemns 
the coarse railieries and coid jests of Pia Utas ; bot, 
thoiigh the most easy, agreeable, and judicious wri- 
ter in the world, is his own talent for ridicule very 
striking or refined ! This, therefore, is one consi- 
derable improvement, which the polite ans have 
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rcceived from gallantry, and firom courts, where 
it first arose. 

But, to return from this digression, I sfiaH ad- 
vance it as a fourth Observation on this subject, 
of the rise and progress of the arts and sciences, 
That when the arts and sciences come to perfection 
in any State, from that moment they ttaturally or 
rather necessarify decline^ and seldom or never revive 
in that nation where they formerly ßöurishea*. 

It must be confessed, that this maxim, though 
conformable to experience, may, at first sight," 
be esteemed contrary to reason. If the natural 
genius of mankind be the same in all ages, and in 
almost all cottntries (as seems to be the truth), it 
must very much forward and cultivate this genius,. 
to be possessed of patterns in every art, which may 
regulate the taste, and fix the objects of imitation. 
The v modeis left us by the ancients gave birth to 
all the arts about 200 years ago, and have mightily 
advanced their progress in every country of Eu- 
rope. Why had they .not a like effect during the 
reign of Trajan and his successors, when they 
were much more entire, and were still admired 
and studied by the whole world! So late as the 
emperor Justinian, the Poet, by way of distinction, 
was understood, among the Greeks, to be Homer; 
among the Romans, Virgil. Such admiration still 
remained for these divine geniuses; though no poet 
had appeared for many centuries, who could justly 
pretend to have imitated them. 

A man's genius is always, in the beginning of 
life, as much unknown to himself as to others; 
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and it is only aftcr fireauent trials, attended with 
success, that he dares tnink himself equal to those 
undertakings, in which those who have succeeded, 
have fixed the admiration of mankind. lf his own 
nation be already possessed of many models of 
eloquence, he naturally compares his own juvenile 
exercises with these ; and, Seins sensible of the 
great disproportion, is discouraged from any farther 
attempts, and never aims at a rivalship with those 
authors whom he so much admires. A noble emu- 
lation is the source of every excellence. Admi- 
ration and modesty naturally extinguish this emu- 
iation. And no one is so liable to an excess of 
admiration and modesty, as a truly greargenius. 
Next to emulation, the ereatest encourager of 
the noble am is praise and glory. A writer is 
animatcd with new force, when he hears the ap- 
p/auses of the world for his former productions , 
and, being roused by such a motive, he often 
reaches a pitch of perfection, which is equafly sur- 
prising to himself and to his readers. But, when the 
posts ofhonourare all occupied, his first attempts 
are but coldly received by the public, being com* 
pared to productions, which are both in themselves 
more excellent, and have already the advantage 
of an established reputation. Were Moliere and 
Corneille to bring upon the stage at present their 
early productions, which were formerly* so well 
received, it would discourage the young poets 
to see the indifference and disdain of the public. 
The ignorance of the age alone could have giveh 
admission to the Printe of Tyrej but it is to that 
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wc owe the Moor : had Every man in his Hu~ 
mour been rejected , we had never seen Volponc. 

Perhaps, it may not be for the advantageof any 
nation to have the arts imported from their neigh- 
bours in too great perfection. This extinguishes 
emulation, and sinks the ardour of the generous 
youth. So many modeis of Italian painting brought 
into England, instead pf exciting our artists, is the 
cause oftheir small progress in that noble art. The 
same, perhaps, was the case of Rome when it re- 
ceived the ans from Greece. That multitude of 
polite productions in theFrenchlanguage, dispersed 
all over Germany and the North, hinder these 
nations from cultrvating their own Ianguage, and 
keep them still dependent on their neighbours for 
those elegant entertainments. 

It is true, the ancients had Ieft us modeis in 
every kind of writing, which are highly wortby 
of admiration. But besides that they were written 
in languages known only to the Iearned ; besides 
this, I say, the comparison is not so perfect or entire 
between modern wits, and those who Irved in so 
remote an age. Had Waller been born in Rome, 
during the reign of Tiberius, his first prodüctioits 
had been despised when compared to the finished 
ödes of Horace. But, in this island, the superiority 
of the Roman poet diminished nothing rlrom the 
ferne of the English. "We esteemed ourselves suf- 
ficiehtly happy, that our climate and Ianguage 
could produce but a faint copy of so excellent 
an original. 

In short, the arts and sciences, like some plants, 
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require a fresh söil; and however rieh the land may 
be, and however you may recruit it by art or care, 
it will never, when once exhausted, produce any 
thing that is perfect or finished in the kind. 



. ESSAY IV. 

OF REFINEMENT IN TUE ARTS. 

LuxUÄYjsa word of an uncertain significatton, 

and may be taken in a good as well as in a bad 

sen$e. In general, it means great refinement in the 

gratification of the senses; and any degreeof it may 

be innocent or blameable, aecording to the age, 

or country, or condition of the person. The 

bounoV between virtue and vice cannot here be 

exactly* fixed more than in other moral subjeets. 

To imagine, that the gratifying of any sense, or the 

indulging ofany delicaey in meat,drink,or apparel, 

is of itself a vice, can never enter into a head, that 

is not disordered by the frenzies of enthusiasm. 

I have, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, be- 

cause the Windows of his cell opened upon a noble 

prospect, made a covenant with his eyes never to 

turn that way, or reeeive so sensual a graüfication. 

And such is the crime of drinking Champagne or 

Burgundy,preferably to smali beer or porter. These 

indulgences are only vices, when they are pursued 

at the experice of some virtue, as iiberality or cha- 

rity; in like manner as they are follies, when for 

tbem a man ruins his fortune, and reduces hinueif 
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to want and beggary. Where thcy entrench upon 
no virtue, but leave ample subject whence to pro- 
vide for friends, family, and every proper object of 
generosity or compassion, they are entirely inno- 
cent, and have in every age been acknowledged 
tuch by almost all moralists. To be entirely occupied 
with the Iuxury of the table, for instance, without 
any relish for the pleasures of ambition, study, or 
conversation, is a mark of stupidity, and isincom- 
patible with any vigour of temper or genius. To 
confine one's expence entirely to such a graüfica- 
tion, without regard to friends or family, is an indi- 
cation of a heart destitute of humanity or benevo- 
lence. But if § man reserve time sufncient for all 
laudable pursuits, and money sufficient for all gene- 
rous purposes, he is free from every shadow of blame 
or reproach. 

Since Iuxury may be considered either as inwv 
cent or blameable, one may be surprised at those 
preposterous opinions, which have been entertained 
concerning it ; while men of libertine principles be- 
stow praises even on vicions Iuxury, and represent it 
as highly advantageous to society ;and, on the other 
hand, men of severe morals blame even the most 
innocent Iuxury, and represent it as the source of 
all the corruptions, disorders, and factions, incident 
to civil government. We shall here endeavour to 
correct both these extremes, by proving : first, that 
the ages of refinement are both the happiest and 
most virtuous; secondly, that wherever Iuxury ceases 
to be innocent, it also ceases to be beneficial; and 
when carried a degree too far, is a quality pernicioqs, 
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though perhaps not the most pernicious, tö political 
society. 

To prove the first point, we need but consider the 
effects of refinement both on private and on public 
life. Human happiness, according to the most re- 
ccived notions, seems to consist in three ingredients** 
action, pleasure, and indolence : and though these 
ingredients ought to be mixed in different propor- 
tions, according to the particuiar disposition of the 
person, yet no one ingredient can be entirely want« 
ing without destroying, in some nieasure, the relish 
of the whole composition. Indolence or repose, 
indeed, seem* not of itself to contribute much to 
out enjoyment; but, Iike sleep, is requisite as an in- 
dulgence to the weakness of human nature, which 
cannot support an uninterrupted course of business 
or pleasure. That quick march of the spirits, which 
takes a man from himself, and chiefly gives satis- 
6ction, does in the end exhaust the mind, and 
requires some intervals of rcpose, which, though 
agreeable for a moment, yet, if prolonged, beget a 
languor and lethargy, that destroy all enjoyment, 
Education, custom, and example, have a mighty 
znfluence in turning the mind to any of these pur- 
suits; and it must be owned, that, where they pro- 
mote a relish for action and pleasure, they are so far 
favourable to human happrness. In times when 
industry and the arts flourish, men are kept in per- 
petual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the 
occupation itself, as well as those pleasures which 
are the fruit of their labour. The mind acquire* 
new vigour, enlarges its powers and facuhies; and, 
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by an assiduity in honest industry, both satisfies its 
natural appetites, and prevents the growth of un na- 
tural ones, which commonly spring up, when nou- 
rished by ease and idleness. Banish those arts front 
socicty, you deprive men both of action and of 
pleasure; and, leaving nothing but indolence in 
their place, you even destroy the reiish of indolence, 
which never is agreeable, but when it succeeds to 
iabour, and recruits the spirits, exhausted by too 
much application and fatigue. 
v Another advantage of industry and of refine- 
ments in the mechanical ans is, that they com- 
itionly produce some refinements in the liberal; nor 
can one be carried to perfection, without being 
accompanied, in, some degree, with the other. The 
same age, which produces great philosophers and 
poiiticians, renowned generais and poets, usually 
abounds with skilfui weavers and shipearpenters. 
We cannot reasonably expect, that a piece of wooJ- 
len cloth will be wr ought to perfection in a nation 
which is ignorant of astronomy, or where ethics are 
neglected. The spirit of the age affects all the arts; 
and the minds of men, being once roused firom 
their Iethargy, and put into a fermer\tation, turn 
themselves on all sides, and carry improvements into 
every art and science. Profound ignprance is totally 
banished, and men enjoy the privilege of rational 
creatures, to think as well as to act, to eultivate the 
pleasures of the mind as well as those of the body. 
The more these refined arts advance, the more 
tociable men become : nor is it possible, that, 
when enriched with science, and possessed of a 
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fand of conversation, they should bc contented to 
remain in solitude, or live with their fellow-citizens 
in that distant manner, which is peculiar to Igno- 
rant and barbarous nations. They flock hito cities; 
love to receive and communicate knowledge; to 
show their wit or their breeding, their taste in con- 
versation or living, in clothes or furniture. Cu- 
riosity aüures the wise, vanity the foolish, and 
pleasure both. Particular clubs and societies are 
cvery where formed : both sexes meet in an easy 
and sociable manner; and the tempers of men, as 
well as their behaviour, refine apace. So that, be- 
side the improvements which they receive from 
knowledge and the liberal arts, it is impossible but 
they rnust feel an increase of humanity, from the 
very habit of con versing together, and contributing 
to each other's pleasure and entertainment. Thus 
industry, knowledge, and humanity, are Iinked toge- 
ther by an indissolubie chain, and are found, from 
experience as well as reason, to be peculiar to the 
more polrshed, and, what are commonly denomi- 
nated, the more luxurious ages. 

Nor are these advantages attended with dis- 
advantages that bear any proportion to them, 
The more men refine upon pleasure, the less will 
they indulge in excesses of any kind; because no- 
thing is more destructive to true pleasure than 
such excesses. One may safely affirm, that the 
Tartars are oftener guilty of beastly gluttony , when 
they feast on their dead horses, than European 
courtiers with all their refinements of cookery. 
And if lihertine love, or even infidelity to the 
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mariage-bed, be more frequent in polite ages, when 
it is often regarded only as a piece of gaüantry, 
drunkenness, on the other hand, is much Iess com- 
mon ; a vice more odious, and more pemicious 
both to mind and body. And in this matter I 
would appeal, not only to an Ovid or a Petronius, 
but to a Seneca or a Cato. We know, that Cae- 
sar, during Catiline's conspiracy, being necessitated 
to put into Cato's hands a billet-doux, which dis- 
covered an intrigue with Servilia, Cato's own 
sister, that stern philosopher threw it back to him 
with indignation, and, in the bitterness of bis 
wrath, gave him the appellation of drunkar4,as a 
term more opprobrious than that with which he 
could more justly have reproached him. 

But industry, knowledge, and humanity, are not 
advantageous in private life alone : they diffuse 
their beneficialinfluence on the public, and render 
the government as great and nourishing as they 
make individuals happy and prosperous. The 
increase and consumption of all the commodi- 
ties, which serve to the Ornament and pleasure 
of life, are advantageous to society ; because, at 
the same time that they multiply those innocent 
gratifications to individuals, they are a kind of 
storehouse of labour , which, in the exigencies of 
State, may be turned to the public service. In a 
nation, where there is no deniand for such, super- 
fluities, men sink into indoleno?, lose all enjoyment 
of life, and are useless to the public, which cannot 
maintain or support its fleets and armies, from the 
industry of such slothful mernbers. 
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The boundsof all the European kingdoms are, 
at present, nearly the same they. were two hun- 
dred years agö ; but what a difference is there 
in the power and grandeur of those kingdoms! 
which can be ascribed to nothing but the increase 
of art and industry. When Charles VIII of France 
invaded Italy , he carried with him about 
20,000 men : yet this armament so exhausted the 
nation, as we Iearn from Guicciardin, that for 
some years it was not able to make so great 
an effort. The late king of France, in time of 
war, kept in pay above 400,000 men * ; though, 
from Mazarine's death to his own, he was engaged 
in & course of wars that Iasted near thirty years. 

This industry is much promoted by the know- 
Iedge inseparable from ages of art and refinement; 
is, on the other hand, this knowledge enables the 
public to make the best advantage of the industry 
of its subjects. Laws, order, police, discipline ; 
these can never be carried to any degree of per- 
fection, before human reason has refined itseli by 
exercise, and by an application to the more vul- 
gär arts, at least, of commerce and manufacture. 
Can we expect, that a government will be well- 
modelled by a people, who know not how to make 
a spinning-wheel, or to employ a loom to ad- 
vantage! Not to mention, that all ignorant ages 
are infested with superstition, which throws the 
government off its bias, and disturbs men in the 
pursuit of their interest and happinesi. 

' The inscription on the Piacc-Vendome sayj 440,000. 
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Knowledge in the ans of government naturally 
begets mildness and moderation, by instructing 
men in the advantages of humane maxi ms above 
rigour and severity, which drive «ubjects into re- 
bellion, and make the return to Submission im- 
practicable, by cutting off all hopes of pardon. 
When the tempers of men are softened as well 
as their knowledge improved, this humanitv ap- 
pears still more conspicuous, and is the chief cha.- 
racteristic which distinguishes a civilized age frora 
times of barbarity and ignorance. Factions are 
then Iess inveterate, revolutions Iess tragical, au- 
thority Iess severe and seditions Iess frequent. Even 
foreign wars abate of their cruelty; and after the 
field of battle, where honour and interest steel 
men against compassion as well as fear, the com- 
batants divest themselves of the brüte, and resuine 
the man. 

Nor need we fear, that men, by Iosing their 
ferocity, will lose their martial spirit, or becorae 
Iess undaunted and vigorous in defence of their 
country or their Iiberty. The arts have no such 
efTect in enervating either the mind or body. On 
the contrary, industry, their inseparable atten- 
dant, adds new force to both. And if anger, 
which is said to be the whetstone of courage, 
loses somewhat of its asperity by politeness and 
refinement, a sense of honour, which is a stronger, 
more constant, and more governable principle, 
acquires fresh vigour by that elevation of genius 
which arises firom knowledge and a good edü- 
cation. Add to this, that courage can neither 
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have any duration, nor be of any use, when not 

accompanied with discipline* and martial skiü, 

which are seldom found among a barbarous peopie. 

The ancients remarked, that Data m es was the 

only barbarian that ever knew the art of war. And 

Pyrrhus, seefng the Romans marshal their army 

with some art and skill, satd with surprise : These 

barbarians have nothing barbarous in their disci- 

plinef It is observäble, that, as the old Romans, by 

applying themselves solely to war, were afmoit 

the only uncivilized peopie that ever possessed mi- 

ütary discipline ; so the modern Itaüans are the 

only civilized peopie, among Europeans, that ever 

wanted courage and a martial spirit. Those who 

wouldascribe this efFeminacy of tne Italians to their 

Inxury, or polkeness, or application to thearts, need 

but consider the French and English, whose bra- 

very is as uncontestable, as their love for the arts, 

and their assiduity in commerce. The Italian his- 

torians give us a more satisfectory reason for this 

degeneracy of their countrymen. They show us 

how the sword was dropped at once by all the 

Italian sovereigns; while the Venetian aristocracy 

was jealous of its subjects, the Florentine demo- 

cracy: applied itself entirely to commerce; Rome 

was governed by priests , and Naples by women. 

War then became the busin ess of soldiers of for- 

tune, who spared one another, and, to the asto-v 

nishment of the world, could engage a whole day 

in what they called a battle, and return at night 

to their camp, without the least bloodshed. 

What has chiefly induced severe moralists to 
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declaim against rcfinement in thc arts , is the 
example of ancient Rome, which, joining to its 
poverty and rusticity , virtue and public spirit, 
rose to such a surprising height of grandeur and 
liberty; but, having learned from its conquered 
provinces the Asiatic luxuvy, feil into everv kind 
of corruption; whence arose sedition and civil 
wars, attended at last with the total loss of li- 
berty. AH the Latin classics , whom we perust 
in our infancy, are füll of these sentiments, and 
universally ascribe the ruin of their State to thc 
arts and riches imported from the East : uwo* 
much that Sallust represents a taste for paint- 
ing as a vice, no less than lewdness and drinking. 
And so populär were these sentiments, during the 
later ages of the republic, that this a«thor abounds 
in praises of the old rigid Roman virtue, thoogh 
himself the most egregious instance of mode/n 
luxury' and corruption ; speaks contemptuousty ot 
the Grecian eloquence, though the most elegant 
writer in the world ; nay, employs preposterous 
digressions and declamationsto thispurpose,thougn 
a model oftaste and correctn css. . 

But it would be easy to prove, that these writers 
mistook the cause of the disorders in the Roma* 
stete, and ascribed to luxury and the arts wna 
really proceeded from an ill-modelled government, 
and the unlimited extent of conquests. Refincme« 
on the pleasures and conveniencies of life " as . n 
natural tendency to beget venality and corruption. 
The value which all men put upon any p art . ICU 
pleature depends on comparison and experienc ; 
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nor is a porter less greedy of money, which hespends 
on bacon and brandy, than a courtier, who pur- 
chases Champagne and ortolans. Riches are va- 
luable at all times, and to all men , because they 
always purchase pleasures, such as men are ac- 
custorrfed tö$ and desire: nor can any thing restraiit 
or regulate the Iove of money, but a sense of ho- 
nour and virtue, which, if it be not nearly*equal 
at all times, will naturally abound most in ages of 
knowledge and refitiement. 

Of all European kingdöms, Poland seems the 

most defective in the arts of war as well as peace, 

mechatucal as well as liberal ; yet it is there that 

venaUty and corruption do most prevail. The 

nobles seem to have preserved their crown electrve 

for no other purpose than regularly to seil it tö 

the highest bidder. This is almost the orily species 

of commerce, with which that people are ac- 

quainted. 

The liberties of England, so far from decaying 

since the improvements in the arts, have never 

floarished so mudi as during that period. And 

though corruption may seem to increase of Iate 

years, this is chiefly to be ascribed to our estab- 

lished liberty, when our princes have found the 

impossibility of governing without parliaments, or 

of terrifying parliaments by the phantom of pre- 

rogative. Not to mention, that this corruption 

or venality prevails much more atnong the electors 

t\*an the ' elected, and therefore cannot justly be 

ascribed to any reflnements in luxury. 

Ifwa consider the matter in a proper light, we 

H 
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shall find, that a progress in the arts is rather 
favourable to Iiberty, and has a natural tendency . 
%o preserve, if not produce a free government. 
In rüde uhpoUshed nations, where the arts are ne- , 
glected, all Iabour is bestowed on the cultivaüon 
of the ground ; and the whole society is divided . 
into two classes , proprietors of land, and their 
vassals or tenants. The latter are necessarily de- 
pendent, and fitted for shvery and subjection ; 
especially where they possess no riches, and are not 
valued for their knowledge in ägriculture, as must 
älways be the case where the arts are neglected. 
The former naturally erect themselves into petty 
tyrants, and must either submit to an absolute 
master, for the sake of peace a nd order, or if they will 
preserve their independency, like the ancient bärons, 
they must fall into feuds and contests among them- 
selves, and throw the whole society into such con- 
fusion, as is perharps worse than the most despotxc 
government. But where luxury nourishes cptti- 
merce and industry, the peasants, by a proper cul- 
tivation of the land, become rieh and independent: 
while the tradesmen and merchants acquire a share 
of the property, and draw authority and conside- 
ration to that middling rank of men, who are the 
best and firmest basis of public Iiberty. These sub- 
init not to slavery, like the peasants, from poverty 
and meanness of spirif; and having no hopes of 
tyrannizing over othfrs, like the barons, they axe 
not tempte^d, for the sake ofthat gratification, ta 
submit to the tyranny of their sovereign. Thej 
covet equal Iaws # whjch may secure their property/ 
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and preserve them from monarchical, as well as 
aristocratical tyranny. 

The Lower House is the support of our populär 
government; and all the world acknowledges, that 
it owed its chief influence and consideration to 
the increase of commerce, whicn threw such a 
balance of property into the handsOf the commons. 
How inconsistent then is it to blame so violently a 
refinement in the arts, and to represent it as the 
bane of überty and public spirit ! 

To declaim against present times, and magnify 
the virtue of remote ancestors, is a propensity almost 
uvherent in human nature : and as the sentiments 
andopinions of civilized ages alone are transmitted 
to posterity, hence it is that we meet with so many 
severe judgments pronounced against luxury, ana 
even science; and hence it is that at present we 
give so ready an, assent to them. But the faliacy 
is easily perceived by comparing difFerent nations 
that are contemporaries where we both judge more 
impartially, and can better set in Opposition those 
manners, with which we are sufficiently acquainted. 
Treachery and cruehy, the most pernicious and 
most odious of all vices, seem peculiar to unci- 
vilized ages, and, by the refined Greeks and Ro- 
mans, were ascribed to all the barbarous* nations 
which surrounded them. They might justly, there- 
fore, have presumed, that their own ancestors, so 
highly celebrated, possessed no greater virtue, and 
were as much inferior to their posterity in honour 
and humanity, as in taste and science. An ancient 
Franc or Sa*on may be highly e*tolIed, but I 
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believe every man would tbink his Iife or fortune 
much Iess secure in the hands of a Moor or Tartar, 
than in those of a French or English gentleman, the 
rank of men the most civilized in the raost civilized 
nations. 

We come now to the second position which we 
proposed to illustrate, to wit, that, as innocent 
luxury, or a refinement in the arts and conve- 
niencies of life, is advantageous to the public, so 
wherever luxury ceases to be innocent, k also 
ceases to be benefichtl; and when carried a de- 
gree farther, begins to be a quality pernicious, 
though, perhaps, not the most pernicious, to poU- 
tical society, 

Lei* us consider what we call vicious luxury, 
No gratification, however sensual, c^n of Itself be 
tsteemed vicious. A gratification is only vicious 
when it engrosses all a man's expence, and ieaves 
no ability for such acts of duty and generostty *s 
are required by his Situation and fortune. Suppose 
that he correct the vice, and employ part or his 
expence in the education of his children, in the 
support of his friends , and in relieving the poor, 
would any prejudice result to society! On the 
contrary, %hß same consurnption would arise, and 
trn*4aIWttiyi)tftftn, at pres"ent, is^employed only in 
producing a slender gratification to one man, would 
relteve the necessitous, and bestow satisfaction on 
hundreds. The same care and toil that raise a dis\v 
of peas at Christmas would give bread to a whoie 
family during six months. To say, that, without 
a vicious luxury, the Jabour would not have be«n 
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emptoyed at all, is only to say; that thcre i$ some 
other defect in human nature, such as indolencfr, 
selfishness, inattention to others, for which Iuxurjr, 
in some measure, provides a remedy; as one poison 
may be an antidote to another. But virtue, Iikc 
wholesöme food, is better than poisons, however 
corrected. 

Suppose the samc number of men that are at 
present in Great Britain, with the same soil and cl* 
mate, I ask, is it not possible for them to be happier, 
by the most perfect way of life that can be imagined, 
and by the greatest reformation that Omnipotence 
itse\f could work in tHeir temper and disposition ! 
To assert, that they cannot, appears evidently ridi* 
culous. As the Iand it able to maintain niore than 
all its present inhabitants, they could never, in such 
a Utopian State, feel any other iils than those which 
arise front bodily sickness : and these are not the 
half of human miseries. All other ills spring from 
some vice, either in ourselves or others; and eVen 
many of our diseases proceed from the same origin. 
Remove the vices, and the ills foilow. You must 
only take care to remove all the vices. If you re- 
move part, you may render the matter worse. By 
banishing v/r/oiAf luxury, without curing sloth and 
an indifference to others, you only diminish industry 
in the State, and add nothing to men's charity or 
their generosity. Let us, therefore, rest contented 
with asserting, that two opposite vices in a State 
may be more advantageous than either of them 
alone; but iet üs never pronounce vice in itself 
advantageous, Is it not very inconsistent for an 
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author to assert in one page, that moral distinctioni 
are inventions of politicians for public interest; and 
in the ncxt page maintain, that vice is advanta- 
geous to the public * 5 And indeed it seems, upoa 
any system of morality, httle Iess than a contradio 
tion in terms, to talk of a vice, which is in general 
beneficiai to society. 

1 thought this reasohing necessary, m order to 
•ive some light to a philosophical question, wbick 
has been much disputed in England, f call h a 
philosophical auestion, nota political one. For 
whatever may oe the consequence of such a tnira- 
culous transformation of mfhkjnd, as would endow 
them with every species oPvirtue, and free thera 
from every species of vice; this concerns not tht 
lhagistrate, who aims only at possibiiities. He can* 
not eure every vice by substituting a vrrtue in m 
place. Very often he can only eure orte vice by 
another; and, in that case, he ooght to preferwhat 
is Ieast pernicious to society. Luxury, when eice*» 
•ive , is the source of many ilis, but is in general 
preferable to sloth and idleness, whkh would com- 
monlysucceed in its place, and are more hurtfül bodi 
to private persons and to the public. When sloth 
Feigns, a mean uneuhivated way of irfe prevails 
amongst individuals, without society, without en- 
Joyment. And if the sovereign, in such a Situation, 
demands the servieeof his subjects,thelabouroftfee 
State suffices only to furnish the necessaries of Mt 
to the labourers, and can afibrd nothing to tfcos* 
who are employed in the public setvicc. 

1 Fable of che Becs. 
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: ' t>W SIMPIICITY AND KEFINEMENT IN WBITING. 

ffciNE writing, according to Mr. Addison, consistt 
of sentiments, which are natural, whhout being ob- 

: viou*. There cannot be a juster, and more concise 
deßnhion of ßne writing. 

. Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect not 

the mind with any pleasure, and seem not worihy 

of out attention. The pleasantries of a waterman, 

the observations *of a peasant, the ribaldry of a por« 

tei or hackney cpachraan, all of these are natural 

and disagreeable. What an insipid coraedy should 

me male of the chit-chat of the tea-table, copied 

Gtithfülly and at füll length! Nothing can pleasc 

persans oftaste, but nature drawn with all her graces 

and ornaraents, la bellt nature} or if we copy low 

; life, the strokes musi be strong and re mar kable, and 
nmst convey a lively image to the mind. The 
absurd nawete of Sancho Patina is represented in 

■ «eh inimitable colours by Cervantes, that it enter- 
tains as much as the picture of the most magnani- 
mous hera or softest lover. 

Thecase is the same with orators, philosophers > 
critics, ör any author who speaks in his own person, 
without introducing other Speakers or actors. If 
his language be not elegant, his observations un- 
common, his sense strong and masculine r he will in 
vain boast his nature and simplicity. He may be 
conect, but he never will be agreeable. 1t is the 
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unhappiness of fach authors, that they are nerer 
blamed or censured. The good fortu nc of a book, 
and that of a man, are not the same. The secret 
deceiving path of life, which Horace talks of y fal- 
lentis semita vitct, m.ay be the happiest lot of tlfc 
one; but is the greatest misfortune, which the othei 
can possibly fallinto. 

On the other hand, productions, which are 
merely surprising, without being natural, can never 

5ive any lasting entertainment to the mind. To 
raw chimeras is not, properly speaking, to copy 
or imitate. The justness of the representauon is 
lost, and the mind is displeased to find a pkuue 
which bears no resemblance to any original. Not 
are such excessive refinements more agreeable in 
the epistolary or philosophic style, than in the epic 
or tragic. Too mnch ornament is a fault iihevery 
lind ofproduction. Uncommon e>pressionfs,$ww?£ 
flashes of wit, pointed similes, and epigrarnmatic 
turns, especially when they recnr too frequetttty, 
are a disfigurement, rather than any ernbeHishment 
of discourse. As the eye, in surveying a Gothic 
building, is distracted by the multiplicity of Orna- 
ments, and loses the whole by its minute attention 
to the parts, so the mind, in perusing a work over- 
itocked with wit, is fatigued and disgusted with 
the constant endeavour to shine and surprise. TJib 
is the case where a writer overabounds in wit, 
even though that wit, in itself, should be just and 
agreeable. But it commonly happens to such wri- 
ters, that they seek for their favourite. Ornaments 
even where the subject does not affoid them, and, 
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i>y thät meatis, have twenty insipid conceits for onc 
hought which is really beautiful. 

There is no subject in critical Iearning more 
:opious than this of the just mixture of simplicity 
tnd refinemeht in writing; and therefore, not to 
van der in too large a field, 1 shall confine myself 
to a few general observations on-that head. 

First, 1 observc, That though excesses of both 

kinds are to be avoided, and though a proper medium 

ought to be studied in all productions, yet this 

medium lies not in a pointj but admits of a consi- 

derable lau tu de. Consider the wide distance, in this 

rcspect, between Mr. Pope and Lucretius. These 

seem to \ie in the two greatest extremes of refine- 

ment and simplicity, in which a poet can indulge 

himseif, without being guilty of any bfan>eabie 

excess. AH this interval may be filled with poets 

who may differ from each other, but may be equally 

admirable, each in his peculiar style and manner. 

Corneille and Congreve, who carry their wit and 

refbement somewhat farther than Mr. Pope ( if 

poets of so difFerent a kind can be compared to- 

gether), and Sophocles and Terence, who are more 

simple than Lucretius, seem to have gorie out df 

that medium, in which the most perfect productions 

are found, and to be guilty of some excess in these 

opposite characters. Of all the great poets, Virgil, 

and Racine, in myopinion, lie nearest the centre, 

, and are the farthest remöved firom both the extre- 

mities. 

My second Observation ontbis head is, That it 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to explain by 
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words, where the just medium lies between tht ex 
cesses of simplicily and refinement ß or to give anyrul 
by which we can know precisely the bounds betwa 
the fault and the beauty. A critic may not on! 
discourse very judiciously on this head, withoi 
instructtng his readers, but even without underJ 
Standing the matter perfectly himsel£ There n 
notafinerpiece ofcriticism*thantheZ)w^r/tf//t7y7 on 
Pastorais hy Fontenelle, in which, by a numbtt 
of reflections and philosophical reasonings, he en- 
deavours to fix the just medium, which is suitabfe 
to that species of wrhing. But let any one md 
the pastorals ofthat author, and he will be con- 
vinced, that this judicious critrc, notwithstanding 
his fine reasonings, had a false taste, and fixed the 
point of perfection much nearer the extreme of 
refinement than pastoral poetry will admit of. The 
sentiments of his shepherds are better suited totk 
toilettes of Paris, than to the forests of Arca&a. 
But this it is impossibie to discover from his critical 
reasonings. He blames all excessive painting and 
Ornament as much as Virgil could have done, had 
that great poet written a dissertation on this species 
of poetry. However difFerent the tastes of men, 
their general discourse on these subjects is com- 
monly the same. No criticism can be instructive, 
which descends not to particulars, and is not fall 
of exampfes and illustrations. It is allowed on all 
hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, alwaysliesin 
a medium; but where this medium is placed, « 
a great question, and can never be sufficiently ex- 
plained by general reasonings. 
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i shali deliver it as a third Observation on this 
ibject, That we ought to be more on our guard against 
\t excess ofrefinement than that of simplicity ; and 
hat because thefomier excess is both less beautiful, 
ind more dangerous than the latter, 

It is a certain rule, that wit and passions are 

jntirely incompatible. When the aöections are 

moved, there is no place for the Imagination. The 

rakid of man being naturally limited, it is impos- 

sible that all its faculties can operate at once : and 

the more any one predominates, the Iess-room is 

there fbf the others to exert their vigour. For thi$ 

teason, a greater degree of simplicity is required in 

a\\ compositum*, where men, and actio ns, and 

passions are painted, than in such as consist of 

Ttßexions and observations. And as the former 

species of writing is the more engaging and beau- 

tiful, one may safely, upon this account, give the 

preference to the extreme of simplicity above that 

of refinement 

We may also observ^, that those compositions, 
which we read the oftenest, and whicb every man 
oftaste has got by heart, have the recommendation 
of simplicity, and have nothing surprising in the 
thonght, when divested ofthat elegance of expres- 
sion, and harmony of numbers, with which it is 
clothed. If the merit of the composition lie in a 
point of wit, it may strike at first ; but the mind 
anticipates the thought in the second perusal, andl 
is no ionger affected by it. When I read an epi- 
gram of Martial , the first line recalls the whole, 
*ß& 1 hfrye no pleasure in repeating to myself what 
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I know already. But each line, each word in 
Catullus, has its merit, and I am never tired with 
the perasal of him. It is sufficient to run ovey 
Cowley once: butParneli, after the fiftieth reading, 
is as fresh as at the first. Besides, it is with books as 
with women, where a certain plainness of mannet 
and of dress is more engaging, than that glare of 
paint, and airs and apparel, wnich may dazzle the 
eye, but reaches not the affections. Terence*£s 
a modest and bashfiil beauty, to whom we grant 
every thing, because he assumes nothing, and whose 
purity and nature xnake a durable, though not a 
viplent impression on us. 

* But refinement, as it is the less beautifitl, so it is 
the more dangerous extreme, and what we aie the 
aptest to fall into. Simplicity passes for dullness, 
when it is not accompanied with great elegance 
and propriety. On the contrary, there is some- 
thing surprising in a blaze of wh and conceit Or- 
dinary readers are mightily Struck with it, and 
fabety imagine it to be the most difficult, as well as 
the most excellent way of writing. Seneca abounds 
with agreeable faults, says Quintilian, abundat du\r 
cibus vkiis, and for that reason is*the more dan- 
gerous, and the more apt to pervert the taste of the 
young and inconsiderate. 

I shall add, that the excess of refinement is now 
more to be guarded against than ever, because it 
isthe extreme, which men are the most apt to fett 
into, after Iearning has made some progress, and 
after eminent writers have appeared in every species 
of composition. The endeavour to pkase bp 
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- •rrfty^Ieads mcn wide of simplicity and nature, 

^m fiüs their writings with affectation and conccit. 

1 ^*iräs thus the Asiatic eloquence degenerated so 
'JfccVv frotft the Attic ; it was thus the age of Clau- 
fttts and Nero became so much inferior to that of 

• Attgtßtus in taste and genius ; and perhaps there 
»e, at presetit, some Symptoms of a like degeneracy 
oftaste in France as well as in England. 



ESSAY VI. 

ON ELOQUENCE. 

1 HOSE who consider the perfods and revolu- 

tiorcs of human kind, as represented in history, 

are enfertäined with a spectade ftiM of pleasure 

and variety, and See, with sorprtse, the manners, 

-wstöms, and oplnions of the same species suscep- 

flMe of such prodigions changes ra different pe- 

, ÄA of time. It may, however, be observed, 

thWj in civil hktory, there Is found a mach greater 

uoifotmity than ki the history of learning and 

science, and that the wars, negoriations, and po- 

lfttcs of wie age, resemWe more those of another, 

tfcan the taste, wit, and speculathre principles. 

Interest and ambition, honour and shame, friend- 

sbtp and enmity, gratitude and revenge, are the 

^nme mövers in all public transactions; and these 

, {ttiions are of a vfery" stubborn and fntractable 

nüwe, in tfomparison of the sentirnents and un- 

,j <fe»t»nding,. wfech are easily varied by education 

I 
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and ex^mple. The Goths were much wore inferior 
to the Romans in, taste and science than in cou- 
rage and virtue. 

ßut not to compare together nations so widefy 
difFerent, it may be observed, that even this later 
period of human learning is, in many respects, of 
an opposite character to the ancient; and that, if 
we be superior in philosophy, we are stil/, not- 
withstanding all our refinements, much inferior 
in eloquence. 

In ancient times, no work of genius wasthought 
to require so great parts and capacity as speaking 
in public ; and some eminent writers have pro- 
nounced the talents, even of a great poet or ph\- 
iQsopher, to be of an inferior nature. to those wbich 
are requisite for such an undertaking, Greece 
and Rome produced, each of them, but one ac- 
complished orator; and whatever praises the other 
celebrated Speakers might merit, they were stffl *$• 
teemed much inferior to these great modeis oi 
eloquence. It is observable, that the ancient critics 
could scarcely find two orators in any age, who 
deserved to be piaced precisely in the sanie rank, 
and possessed the same degree of merit. Calvus, 
Caelius, Curio, Hortensius, Caesar, rose one above 
another; but the greatest ofthat age was inferior 
to Cicero, the most eloquent Speaker that had ever 
appeared in Rome. Those pf fine taste, however, 
pronounced this judgment of the Roman orator, 
as weH as of the Grecian, that both of them sur- 
passed in eloquence all that had eyer appeared, 
but that they were far firom reaching the perfeciion 
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of their art, which was infinite, and not only ex- 
ceeded human force to attain, but human imägi- 
nation to conceive. Cicero declares himself dis* 
satisfred with his own Performances ; nay, even 
with those of Demosthenes : ha sunt avidas it 
capaces me& aures/szys he, et semper aliquid im- 
mensum infinitumque desiderant, \ . 

Of all the polite and Iearned nations, England 

alone possesses a populär government, or admits 

into the legislature such numerous asseriiblies as 

can be supposed to iie under the domirrion of elö- 

quence. But what has England to boast of in thh 

paniculär ! In enumerating the great men who 

Jiave done honpur to our country, we exult in our 

poets and philosophers ; but what orators^are ever 

meaüontd ! or where are the monuments of their 

genins to be met with! There are found, iqdted, 

in our histories, the names of several who diTected 

the resolutions of our parliament, but neither 

themselves nor others have taken the pains to pre- 

serve their speeches; and the authority which tney 

possessed, seems to have been owing to their ex- 

perience, wisdom, or power, more than to their 

talents for oratory. At present, there are above 

half a dozen Speakers in the two houses, who, in 

the judgment of the public, have reached very near 

thesame pitchof eloquence; and no man pretends 

to give, any one the preference above the rest. 

This seems to me a certain proof, thä* npne of 

them h^ve attained much beyond a n>ediocrity 

in . their art, and that the Ipecies. of eloquexice, 

which they aspire to, gives no exejcise to the 
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.sublimer ftculties of the mind, bot may be reached 
hy ordinary taknts and slight application. A hun- 
4red cabinet-makers in London can work a table 
or a chair equally well, but no one poet can write 
Kcrses witfa sock spirit and elegance as Mr. Pope. 

We are told, that, when Demosthenes was to 
plead, all ingenious men flocked to Athens frora 
the most remote parts of Greece, as to the most'ce- 
lebrated spectacle of the world '. At London you 
may see men sanntering in the court of requests, 
while the most important debate is carrying on 
in the two houses ; and many do not thini them- 
selves suffidendy compensated for the losing of 
their dinners by all the eioauence of oor most 
eekbrated Speakers. When otd Cibber is to act, 
the curiosity of severai is more excited than when 
oor prime minister is to defend himseif firom a 
rootion for his removal or impeachment. 

Even a person, unacquainted whh the noble re- 
mains of ancient orators, may judge, from a few 
*trokes, that the style or species of their eloquence 
was infinitely more sublime than that which mo- 
dern orators aspire to. How absurd would it ap- 
pear, in our temperate and calm Speakers, to male 
use of an apostrophe, Kke that noble one of De- 
mosthenes, so much celebrated by Quintüian and 

1 Ne illud qttidem intelligunt, non modo ha memoria pr&- 
ditum esse> sed ita necesse fuisst, cum Demosthenes dictmrus 
esset, ut concursus, audiendi causa, ex tota Graciafitrent. At 
tum isti Attici dkunt, non modo a Corona ( quod est ipsum 
mherabftr), sed etiam aFadvocath rtUnquuHtur. ClCERQ, de 
Gaurn Oratorüxu . 
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x>nginus, when, jtrstifying the unsuccessful baute 
f Chaeronea, he breaks out : No, myfiilowciti^enS) 
o, you have not enred ! I swear fy the manes of 
hose heroes, who fbught fov the same cause in the 
ilains of Marathon *ia</Piataea — Who could tiow 
endure such a hoid and poetical ftgure, as that 
which Cicero empioys, after describing in the mort 
rragical terms the crucifixion of a Romair Citizen! 
Should 1 paint the horrors ofthis scene, not to Ro* 
3i an Citizens, not to the aliks of our State, not to 
\hose who have ever heard of the Roman name, 
not even to men, but to brute-cnatures ; or, to go 
farther, should I lifi ujr my voice in the most de-* 
solate sollt u de to the rocks ancLmbuntains,yet$hotdd 1 
surely see those rüde and inanimate parts of nature 
moved with horror and Indignation at the rtcital of 
so enorrnous an actio n a — With what a blaze of 
e/oquence must such a sentence be snrrounded to 
grve it grace, or cause it to make any impresskm 
on the nearers, and what noble art and sublime 
talents are requisite to arrire , by just degstr% 
at a sentiment so bold and excessive ; to intfiw* 
the audience so as to make them accompany the 
Speaker in such violent passionsy and such elevated 

* The original is : Quid si hac non ad ciyes Romano f, 
non ad aliquos amicos nostrct civitatis, non ad eos fui poputi 
Romani nomen audJssent, denique si non ad hominis, verum 
ad bestias ; aut tu am, ut longius progrediar, si in aliqua 
desmissima solitudine. ad, saxa et ad scopulos hac conqueri 
et depbrare vellcm, tarnen omnia muta atque Jnanima tani& 
et tarn indigna rerum atrocitau commoverentun K 

) y ClC.inVem 
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conceptioas* and to conceal under a torrent of 
eloquence the artifice by which all this is effeo 
tuated ! Should this sentimcnt Wen appear to us 
excessive, as perhaps it justljr may, it wiH at leisr 
serve to givc an idea of the style of ancient efo 
quencc, where such swelling Depressions were not , 
rejeeted as wholiy monstrous and gigamic. 

Suitabk to this vehemence of thopght and ex* 
pression was eh« vehemence of action observed in 
the ancient oraiors, The supplosio peäs, or stamp» 
ing with the foot, was one of the mott usual ana 
moderate gestures which they made use of^though 
that is now esteemed too violent, either for tht se^ 
nate, bar, or pulpit, and is only admitted into x\v* 
theatre, to aecompany the most violent passions, 
which are there represented. 

One is somewhat at a loss to what cause we may 
ascribe so sensible a deckne of eloquence in later 
ages. Thegenius of mankind, at all times, k, per- 
haps, equal : the moderns have applied themseVrcs, 
prith great industry and success, to all the other am 
•ad sciences; and a learned nation possesse* a po- 
pulär government; a circumstance which seems re- 
Suisite for the füll display of these noble taientsr 
ut, notwithstanding all these advantages , onr 
progress in eloquence is very inconsideraHe in 

1 Übt dofa / übt ordor animi, aui triam ex iufanthtm 
iugeniis elieere voces tt querelas soletf Nulla fxrtvrbaxio animi* 
nulla corporis ; fronsnon ptrcussa^iton fitrnir; pedis ( quod 
mbiimum est ) nulla supplosio. Jtafu* täutum abfiut ut iV 
fammarcs nostros animi, somnum im loco vix tenebamus: 
ClC£RO, de Ciaris Oratoribus. 
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^omparison of the advances which wc have madt 
in all other parts of learning. 

Shall we assert, that the strains of ancient clo- 
quenct are unsuitable to our age, and ought not to 
be imitated by modern orators! Whatever reasons 
may be made use of to prove this, 1 am persuaded 
they will be found, opon examination, to be un- 
sound and unsatisfactory. 

FirsU It may be said, that, in ancient times, dur- 
ing the flourishing period of Greek and Roman 
learning, the municipal laws, in cvery State, were 
but few and simple, and the decision of causei was 
in a great measure, left to the equity and common 
sense of the judges. The study of the laws was 
not thenalaborious occupation, requiring the drud- 
gery of a whole life to nnish it, and incompatible 
with erery other study or professton. The great 
statesmcn and generals among the Romans were all 
lawyers; and Cicero, to show the facility of acquir- 
ing tbi» science, declares, that in the midst of all 
bis occispations, he would undertake, in a few days, 
to make himself a complete civilian. Now, where 
Sl pleader address es himself to the equity of his 
judges, he has much more room to display his elo- 
quence,than where he must draw his arguments from 
# strict laws, Statutes, and precedents. in the former 
case, many circumstances must be taken in; many 
personal considerations regarded ; and even favour 
and inclinätion, which it belongs to the orator, by 
his art and eloquence, to conciliate, may be dis- 
guisedi under the appearance of equity. But how 
ünaila modexn lawyer have leisureto quithis^oilsomt 
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occupations, in order to gather the flowers of Par- 
nassus ! or what opportunity shali he have of dis* 
playing them amidsc the rigid and subtle argumens, 
objections, and replies, which he is obliged to mate 
use of! The greatest genius, and greatest oratDT, 
who should pretend to plead before the Chanceliot, 
after a month's study of the laws, wouid only iabout 
to make himself ridiculous. 

I am ready to own, that this ci 
muhiplicity and intricacy of law 
ment to eloquence in modern ti 
that it will not entirely account 
that noble art. lt mav banish c 
minster-hall, but not from eithe 
ment. Among the Athenians. 
expressly forbade all allurements of eloquence; and 
«ome have pretend ed that in the Greek orations, 
written in the judiciary form, there is not so hold 
and rhetorical a style as appears in the Roman. 
But to what a pitch did the Athenians carry thevr 
eloquence in the dd'iberative kind, when affairsof 
State were canvassed, and the liberty, happin essend 
honour of the republic were the subject of debateJ 
Disputes of this nature elevate the genius aboveaif 
others, and give the füllest scope to eloquence; and 
such disputes are very frequent in this nation. 

Secondly. It may be pretended that the decfine 
of eloquence is owing to the superiör goocf sense of 
the mqderns, who reject with disdain all thoset\i6- 
jor.ical tricks» employed to seduce the judges, and 
will admit of nothing but solid argument in any 
debate of deliberation. If a.man be.accused of 
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murder, the fact most be proved by wi tne ss e s and 

evidenc«, and the laws wiü afterwards determine 

J»e punishment of the criminal. It would be ridf- 

:«Ious to describe, in strong colours, the horror and 

rruelty of the action ; to introduce the relations of 

;l*e dead, and, at a stgnal, make thera throw them- 

seJves at the feet of the judges, imploring justice 

with tears and lamentations : and still more ridi- 

culous would it be to employ a picture representing 

the Woody deed, in order to move the judges by 

the dtsplay of so tragical a spectacle, thougb we 

Jtnow, that this artifice was sometimes practised by 

the pleaders of old « . Now, banish the pathetk 

ftotn public discourses, and you reduce the Speakers 

merely to modern eloquence, that is, to good sense, 

deliveredin proper expression. 

Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our mo- 
dern customs, or our superior good sense, if you 
will, should make our orators more cautious and 
reserved than the ancient in attempting to in- 
flame the passions, or elevate the Imagination of 
their audience; but I see no reason why it should 
make thcm despair absolutely of succe edine in that 
attempt. It should make them redouble tneir art, 
not abandon it enthrely. The ancient orators seem 
also to have been on their guard against this jea- 
lousy of their audience; but they took a different 
way of eluding it 2 . They hurried away with such 
a torrent of sublime and pathetic, that they left 

* QülNTiL. Üb. vi, cap. /. 
3 LQNGlNUSj €Of. If. 
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i otlier. Could it be copied, its success would 
i iofalüble over a modern assembly. It is rapid 
rmony, exactly adjusted to the sense ; it is vehe- 
inx. reasoning, without any appearance of art ; it 
disdain, anger, böldness, freeaom, involved in a 
»ntinued stream of argument ; and of all human 
:oductions, the orations of Demosthenes present 
^ us the modeis which approach the nearest to 
»erfection; 

Thirdly. It may be pretended, that the disorders 
of the ancient governments, and the enormous 
crimes, of which the Citizens were often guilty, 
affbtded much ampler matter for eloquence thän 
:. can be met with among the mpderns. Were there 
,- no Verres or Cataline, there would be no Cicero. 
Äut that this reason can have no great influence, 
is evident. It would be easy to find a Philip in 
. fliocfern times; but where shall we find a Demos- 
thenes ! 

What remains then, but that we Iay the blame 
on the want of genius, or of judgment in our 
Speakers, who eitner find themselves incapable 
of reaching the heights of ancient eloquence, or 
reject all such endeavours as unsuitable to the 
spirit of modern assemblies ! A few successful 
attempts of this nature might rouse the genius of 

äudfience. Lib. XII, page i o6, ex editione Rlwd. It is in vain 
thcrefore for modern orators to plead the taste of their 
taarers as an apoiogy for their lame Performances. It, 
^jgAA be a stränge prejudice in favour of antiquity not to 
> #few a British pariiament to be naturally superior in 
* jpi^ment and delicaey to an Athtnia^ mob. . 
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the nation, excite the emnlation of the 
accustom our ears to a more sublime 
thetic elocution than what we have beeü 
entertained with. Therc is certaioly 
accidenta! in the first rise and progress 
«rtt in any natioa. I doubt whethera rcrf 
factorr reason can be given, whyanrienf n 
thouan h received äff its refinemenufiom ( 
could attain only to a refish fbr stataary, pain 
andarchkecture, wrthout reaching the paed« ofj 
diese arts; while modern Rome bas been er* 
by a few remains fou nd among the rmnsof 
quity, and has produced aptists of the greateü 
nence and distinetion. Had such a euk 

Senius for oratory, as Walfer's fbr poetrt, 
nring the civil wars, when liberty began 
fiilly established, and populär asscnrbliestt 
imo all the most material pornts of govß* 
I am persuaded so iilustrious an exampk 1 
have given a quite different tum to Brfi« 
quence, and made us reach the perfectiofl && 
anefent model. Our orators would then hxttw* 
honour to their conntry , as well as ©«' ' fj*. 
geometers, and philosophers, and British Ci#* 
have appeared, as well as British Archimedesestf* 
Virgils. 

It is seldom or never found, when afife tasten 
poetry or eloquence prevails among aflj-r** ' 
(hat it has been preferred to a true upoa t0 ^ 
parison and reflection. It commonly/^^ 
mereiy from ignorance of the true, and "^^ 
want of perfeet modeis, to iead i»en int* * - 
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prehension*, and more refined relish of those 

r^oduaions of genius. When these appear, they 
K>n uiate all suffrages in their favour, and by 
nei* natural and powerful charms gain ovcr even 
be most prejudiced to the love and admiratio* 
*£ «lern. The principles of every passion and 

rff every sentiment are in every man ; and when 
■machti properly, they rise to iife and warm the 
tearCj and convey that satisfaction by which a 
/ort of genius is distinguished from the adulterate 
►eauties of a capricious wit and fancy. And if this 

; . Observation be true with regard to aU the liberal am, 
it HmstbepecuJiarly $0 with regard to eloquence, 

r-wlüc^being merely calculated for the public, and 
fer r*eo of the worid, cannot, with any pretence 

r t£teWQ, appeal from the people to more refined 

Jndges but must submit to the public verdict with* 
#nt reserve or limfcation. Whoever, upon com- 
«uison, is deemed by a common audience the 

c greatest orator, ought most certainly to be pro- 

f Boonced such by m/an of science and erudition. 
And though an indifferent Speaker mav trtumph 
for a long time, and be esteemed altogether perfect 

4>y the vulgär, who are satisfied with his accom- 
plishments, and know not in what he is defective, 

jret^ wnenever the true genius arises, he draws to 
nim the attention of every one, and immediateljr 
appears superior to his rival. 

Now, to judge by>this rule, ancient eloquence, 
&« is , the sublime and passionate, is of a much 
joster taste than the modern, or the argumentative 
find rational ; and, if properly ezecuted, will always 
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havc morc command and authority over mankroA 
We are satisfied with our mediocrity, because ire 
havc had no experience of any thing better : hat 
the ancients had experience of both; and, opw 
comparison, gave the preference to that kind of 
which they have left us such applauded modeis. 
For, if I nüstake not, our modern tloquence is 
of thc sanie style or species with that which an- 
dern critics dcnominated Attic eloquence, that is, 
calm, elegant, and subtile, which instructed the 
reason more than afFected the passions, and never 
raised its tone above argument or common dis- 
course. Such was the eloquence of Lysias amon| 
the Athenians , and of Galvus among the Romans. 
These were csteemed in their time; but, when com- 

t>ared with Demosthenes and Cicero, were eclipsed 
ike a taper when set in the rays of a meridiao sua. 
1 hose latter orators possessed the same cfegance, 
and subtility and force of argument with the formet *, 
but what rendered them chiefly admirable wastJtat 
pathetic and sublime which, on proper occasions, 
they threw into their discourse, and by which they 
commanded the resolution of their audience. 

Of this species of eloquence we have scarcety 
had any instance in England, at least in our public 
«peakers. In our writers, we have had some in- 
stances, which have met with great appfause, and 
might assure our ambitious youth of equaAot supe- 
rior glory in attempts for the revival of andern e\o- 
ouence. Lord Bolingbroke's productions, with all 
their defects ip argument, method, and precision, 
contain a force and energy, which our orators 
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scafeely ev«r aim at ; though it is evident, that 

such an elevated style has much better grace in 

a Speaker than in a writer, and is assured of more 

prompt and more astonishing success. It is there 

seconded by the graces of voice and action : the 

movements are rnutually communicated between 

the orator and the audience; and the very aspect of 

a large assembly, attentive to the discourse of one 

man, must inspire him with a pecuhar elevation, 

sufficient to give a propriety to the strongest figures 

and expressions. It is true, there is a great preju- 

dice against set speeches ; and a man cannot escape 

iidicule, who repeats a discourse as a school-boy 

does his lesson, and takes no notice of any thing 

that has been advanced in th€ course of the debate. 

But where is the necessity of faüing into this absur- 

dity l A public Speaker must know beforehand 

the qnestion under debate. He may compose all 

the arguments, objections, and answers, such as he 

thmks will be most proper for his discourse *. If 

any thing new occur, he may supply it frorn his 

invention ; nor will the difference be very appa- 

rent between his elaborate and his extemporary 

compositions. The mind naturally continues with 

the same impetus or force, which it has acquired 

by its motion ; as a vessel, once impelled by the 

* The first of the Athcnians, who composed and wrote 
his speeches, was Pericles, a man of business and a man 
of sense, if ever there was one. IfySw ypüifloY hoyv <* 
AnastieAc* ihn, >wv W *vS %<ha£ov7t>f. Suidas, in 
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oars, carries on its coursc for somc tirae, statte 
original im pulse is suspended. 

fshali conclude this subject with observin&ta, 
eren though our modern orators should not elwtt 
their style or aspire to a rivalship with the ancie&, 
jret is there, in most of their speeches, a mater& 
defect, which they might correct without departing 
from that composed air of argument and rasoning, 
to which they limit their ambition. Their great 
affectation of extempoTary discourses nas made 
them reject all order and method, whkh stems so 
requisite to argument, and without which it b 
scarcely possible to producc an entire coimcuou 
on the mind. It is not, that one woutd recommeni 
many divisions in a public discourse, untess the 
subject very evidently oflFer them , bnt it is easj, 
without this formality, to dbserve a method, »ad 
make that method conspicuous to the heareis, wfao 
will be infinitely pieased to see the argumeatsTOe 
natura 11 y from one another, and will retain a motft 
thorough persuasion than can arise from the streng- 
est reasons, which are thrown together in coa* 
fosion. 



ESSAY VII. 

ON THE DELICACY OF TASTE AND TASSIOTt. 

So ME people are subject to a certain delicacy of 
passiortj which makes .them exiremefy sensible to 
all the accidents of life, and gives them a Ute!/ 
joy upon every prosperous event , as well as * 
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piercing grief when they meet with misfortunes and 

adversity. Favours and good offices easily engage 

their friendship, while the smallest inJury provokes 

their resentment. Any honour or mark of distinc- 

tion elevates them above measure, but they areas 

sensibly touched with contempt. People of this 

character have, no doubt, more lively enjoyments, 

as well as more pungent sorrows, than men of cool 

and sedate tempers : but, I believe, when every 

thing is balancÄl, there is no one who woufd not 

rather be of the latter character, were he entirefy 

master of his own disposition. Good or HI fortunc 

is very little at our disposai : and when a person, 

that has this sensibility of temper, meets with any 

misfortune, his sorröw or resentment takes entirc 

possession of him, and deprives him of all relish in 

: : the common occurrences of life, the right enjoyment 

7. of which forms the chief part of our happiness. 

>j- Creat pleasures are much Iess frequent thah great 

pains; so that a sensible temper must meet with 
itf fewer trials in the former way than in the lätter. 
^:Not to mention, that men of such lively passions 
$ are apt to be transported beyond all bounds of 

prudence and discretion, and to take false steps in 
the conduct of life, which are often irretrievable. 

Ther$ is a delicacy of taste observable in some 

men, which very much resembles this delicacy of 

^passion, and produces the same sensibility to beauty 

P and deformity of every kind, as that does to prospe- 

• fl Jpty an( * adversity, obligations and injuries. When 

1 Jfrou present a poem or a picture to a maji possessed 
L : pf this talent, the delicacy of his feeling makes him 
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be sensibly touched with every part of it; nor are 
thc masterfy strokes perceived with more exquisite 
felish and satisfaction, than the negligences or ab- 
surdities with disgüst and uneasiness. A pofite and 
judicious conversation affords him the high est en- 
tertainment; rudeness or impertinence i$ as great a 
punishment to him. In short, delicacy of taste hat 
the same effect as delicacy of passion : it enlarges 
the sphere both of our happiness and misery, and 
makes us sensible to pains as weil as pleasutes, which 
escape the rest of mankind. 

1 believe, however, every one will agree withme, 
that, notwithstanding this resemblance, delicacy of 
taste is as much to be desired and cultivated, as de- 
licacy of passion is to be lamented and to be reme- 
died, if possible. The good or ilf accidents of life 
are very little at our disposal ; but we are pretty 
much masters what books we shali read, what di- 
versions we shali partake of, and what Company we 
shali keep. Philosophers have endeavoured to retv- 
der happiness entireiy independent of every thing 
externa!. That degree of perfection is impossible 
to be attained, but every wise man will endeavour 
to place his happiness on such objects chiefly as 
depend upon himself ; and that is not to be attained 
co much by any other means as by this delicacy of 
sentiment. When a man is possessed ofthat ra/enf, 
he is more happy by what pleases his taste than by 
what gratifies his appetites, and receives more en- 
joyment from a poem or a piece of reasoning than 
the most expensive luxury can afford. 

Whatever connexion there may be originally 
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between these two species of delicacy, I am per- 
suaded that nothing is so proper to eure us of thb de- 
licacy of passion,as the cuitivating ofthat higher and 
more refined taste, which enables us to judge of the 
characters of men, of compositions of genius, and 
of the produetionsbf the nobler ans. A greater or 
less relish for those obvious beauties which strike 
the senses depends entirely upon the greater or less 
sensibility of the temper : but, with regard to the 
sciences and liberal arts, a fine taste is, in some 
measuf e, the same with strong sense, or at least de- 
pends so much upon it that they are inseparable. 
In otder to judge aright of a composition or genius, 
there are so many views to be taken in, so many 
circumstances to be compared, and such a know- 
ledge of human nature requisite, that no man, who 
is notpossessed of the soundest judgment, will ever 
make a tolerable critic in such Performances : and 
this is a new reason for cuitivating a relish in the 
liberal arts. Our judgment will strengthen by this 
exercise : we shall form juster notions of life : many 
thing$ 9 which please or afflict others, will appear to 
us too frivolous to engage our attention ; and we 
shall lose by degrees that sensibility and delicacy 
öf passion, which is so incommodious. 

But perhaps I have gone too far in saying that a 
cuftivated taste for the polite arts extinguishes the 
passionsy and renders us indifferent to those objeets, 
which are so fond'y pursued by the rest of mankind, 
On farther reflection, I find, that it rather improves 
our sensibility for all the tender and agreeable pas- 
sions, at the same time that it renders the mind 
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incapable ofthe rougher and rnore boisterous em#* 
tions. 

—Ingenuas didieisse fidtlittr artes, 
Emollit mores, nee sinn esseferos. 

For this, I think, therc may be assigned two vctj 
natural reasons. In thefirst place, nothing is so 
improving to the temper as the study ofthe beau- 
ties, either of poetry, eloquence, music, orpainting* 
They give a certain elegance of sentiment to whien 
the rest of mankind are strangers. The emotions 
which they excite are soft and tender. They draw 
off the mind from the hurry of business and inte- 
rest; cherish reflection; dispose to tranquillity, and 
produce an agreeable melancholy, which, of all dis- 
positions ofthe mind, is the best suited to Iove and 
friendship. 

In the second place, a delicaey of taste is favour- 
able to Iove and friendship, by confining our choiee 
to few people, and making us indifFerent to xW 
Company and conversation of the greater part of 
men. You will seldom find that mere men ofthe 
world, whatever strong sense they may be endowed 
with, are verv nice in distineuishing characters, or 
in marking those insensible aifferences and grada- 
tions, which make one man preferable to another. 
Any one, that has competent sense, is suffiefenr for 
their entertainment ; they talk to him, of their 
pleasures and afFairs, with the same frankness t\\at 
they would to another; and finding many, who are 
fit to supply his place, they never feel any vacancy 
or want in his absence. £ut, to make use of tb? 
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allusion of acelebrated French* anthor,the judgment 

may be compared tö a dock or a watch, where the 

most ordinary machine is sufficient to teil the hours, 

but the most elaborate alone can point out the mi- 

nutes and seconds, and distinguish the smallest 

differences of time. One that has well digested his 

knowledge both of books and men ha* littlc en- 

joyment bot in the Company of a few select com* 

panions : he feels too sensibly how much ail the 

Test of mankind fall short of the notions which he 

has entertained ; and , his affections being thus 

cönfined within a narrow circle, no wonder he caf* 

lies them further than if they were more general 

and undistinguished. The gaiety and frolic of a 

botrie companion improves with him into a solid 

friendship; and the ardours of a youthfui appetitt 

become an elegant passion. 



ESSAY VIII. 

ON THE STANDARD OF TASTE. 

JLhe great variety oftaste, as well as of opinion, 
which prevails in the world, is too obvious not 
to have fallen nnder every one's Observation. Men 
of the most confined knowledge are able to remark 
a difference of taste in the narrow circle of their 
acquaintance, even where the persons have been 
educated under the same government, and have 
early imbibed the same prejudices. But those who 

* M. FoNTENELLE, Phraliti des Mondes, soirce rf. * 
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can enlarge thcir view to contemplate distant nation« 
and rempte ages, are still more surprised ^\ tbe 
great inconsistence and contrariety. We are ayt to 
call barbarous whatever departs widely from ouroira 
taste and apprehension ; bat soon find the epitkt 
of reproach retorted on us. And the highest arro- 
gance and self-conceit are ablast staitied, on ob- 
serving an^qual assurance on allsides,andscrup/es > 
amidst such, a contest of sentiments, to pronounce 
positively in its own favoar. 

As this variety of taste is obvious to t\ie most 
careless inquirer; so will it be found, on exami- 
nation, to be still greater in reality than in a^» 
pearance. The sentiments of men often differ with 
regard to beauty and deformity of all kinds even 
wnile thcir general discourse is the same. There 
are certain terms in every language, which Import 
blame, and others praise; and all men, who ose 
the same tongue, must agree in their application of 
them. Every voice is united in applauding ele- 
gance, propriety, simplicity, spirit in writing, and 
in Llaming fustiaj^ affectation, coldn ess, and a 
false brillancy : but when critics come to partf- 
culars, this seeming unanimity vanishes ; and it 
is found, that they had affixed a very different 
meaning to their expressions. In all matters of 
opinion and science the case is opposite ; the 
difference among men is there oftener found to lic 
in generals than in particulars, and to be less m 
reality than in appearance. An explanation of the 
terms commonly ends the controversy ; and the 
disputants are surprised to find, that they had been 
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quarreüing, while at bottom they agreed in their 
judgment. 

Those who found morality on sentiment, more . 
than on reason, are inclined to comprehend ethics 
under the former Observation, and to maintain, 
that, in all questions which regard conduct and 
manners, thedifferenceamong men is really greater 
than at first sieht it appears. It is indeed obvious, 
that writers 01 all nations and all ages coneur in 
applauding justice, humanity, magnanimity, pru- 
dence, veracity, and in blaming the opposite qua- 
lities. Even poets and other authors, whose compo- 
$iüons are cniefly calcuiated to please the Imagi- 
nation, are yet found, from Homer down to 
Fenelon, to ineukate the same morai preeepts, and 
to bestow their applause and blame on the same 
virfues and vices* This great unanimity is usuaily 
ascribed to the influence of piain reason, which, 
in all these cases, maintains similar sentiments in 
all men, and prevents those controversies, to which 
- the abstract sciences are so much exposed. So 
fir as the unanimity is real, this aecount may be 
admitted as satisfactory : but we must also allow, 
that some part of the seeming harmony in morals 
may be aecounted for from the very nature of 
language. The word virtue, with its equivalent 
in every tongue, implies praise, as that of vice doe$ 
blame : and no one, without the most obvious and 
grossest impropriety, could affix reproach to a term, 
which in general aeeeptation is understood in a 
good sense, or bestow applause, where the idiom 
requires disapprobation. Homer's general precepts f 
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whcre he deHvers any such, will never bc cootm- 
verted ; but it is obvious, that, when he draws par- 
ticular pictures of manners, and represents heroism 
in Achilles and prudence in Ulysses, he intermixts 
a much greater degree of ferocity in the form«, 
and of cunning and fraud in the latter, than Fe« 
nelon would admit of. The sage Ulysses in die 
Creek poet seems to delight in lies and ßctions, 
and often eraplovs them without any necessity or 
even advantage; out his more scrupulous son, in the 
French epic writer, exposes hiniself to t\\e most 
imminent perils rather than depart firom the most 
exact line of truth and veracity. 

Theadmirersand fbHowers of the Alcoran insiston 
the excellent moral precepts interspersed throughout 
that wild and absurd Performance. Bnt it is to bc 
supposed^thatthe Arabic wordf,which corrtspondto 
the Eaglish, equity, justice, temperance, meekness, 
charity, were such as, firom the constant use of that 
tongue, must always be taken in a gopd sense; aa& 
it would have argued the greatest ignorance, not of 
rnorals, but of language, to have mentioned them 
with any epithets, besides those of applause and 
approbation. But would we know whether the 
pretended prophet had really attained a Just senü- 
ment of morals ! let us attend to his narration; 
and we shall soon find, that he bestows prafse on 
auch instantes of treachery, inhumanity , cruelty, 
revenge, bigotry, as are utterly incompatible witfi 
civilized society. No steady rule of right seems 
thereto beattendedto; and every actio n is blamed, 
or praised, so far only as it is beneficial or hurtftJ 
%o the true b.eüevers. 
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The merit of delivefing true general preeepts irf 

ethics is indeed very smafl. Whoever recommends 

any moral virtues, really does no morc than, is 

implied m the terms themselves. That peoplö 

•who invented the word charity, and used it in & 

good sense, iriculcated niore clearly and much more 

efficaqfausly the preeept, be chari table, than any 

pretended legislator or prophet, who should insert 

such a maxhn in his writings. Of afl expressiöns, 

those, which, tögether witn therr other rrieaning, 

imply a degree either of blame or appröbation, are 

the least Kable to be perverted or mistak^n. 

It is natural for us to seek a Standard of Taste; 
a rule, by which the various sentiments of hien 
may be reconciled ; at least, a decision afforded, 
confirming one sentiment, and condenining ano- 
ther. 

There is a species' of philosophy, which cuts off 
all hopes of success in such an attempt, and re- 
presents the impossibility of ever attkining any 
Standard "of taste. The difference, it is said, is 
very wide between judgmerit and sentiment. AH 
sentiment is right; becäusö sentirtifent has a re- 
ference to nothing beyond itself, and is always 
real, wherever a man is conscious of it : but all 
determinations* of the understanding are not right,. 
because they have a reference to something beyond 
themselves, to wit, real matter of fact; and are not 
always conformable to that Standard. Among a 
thousand different opinions which different men 
tnay entertain of the same subjeet, there isone, 
and but one, that is just and true; and the only 

L 
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jüifficulty is to fix and ascertain it. On thc con- 
trary, a thousand different sentiments,- excited by 
the same object, are all rieht, because no senti- 
ment represents what is realty in the object : it only 
marks a certain conformity or relation between 
the object and the organs or faculties of the mind; 
and if that conformity did not really exist, th» 
«entiment could never possibly have being. Beauty 
is no quality in things themselves : it exisrs merety 
in the mind which contemplates them; and each 
mind pereeives a different beauty. One person 
may even pereeive deformity, where another is 
sensible ot beauty • and every individual ought 
to acquiesce in his own sentiment without pte- 
tending to regulate those of others. To seek the 
real beauty, or real deformity, is as fruitless an 
inquiry as to pretend to ascertain the real sweet 
or real bitter. According tp the disposition ofthe 
organs, the same object may be both sweet and 
bitter : and the proverb has yustly determined it 
to be fruitless to dispute concerning tastes. It is 
very natural, and even quite necessary, to extend 
this axiom to mental, as well as bodily taste ; and 
thus common sense, which is so often at variance 
with philosophy , especialfy with the seeptical 
kind, is found, in one instance at least, to agree 
in pronouncing the same decision. 

But though this axiom, by passing into a pro- 
verb, seems to have attained the sanetion of com- 
mon sense, there is certainly a species of common 
sense which opposes it, at least serves to modify 
and restrain it. Whoever would assert an equality. 
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of genius and elegance between Ogilby and MHton, 
or Bunyan and Addison, would be thought to 
defend no less an extravagance, than if he häd 
maintained a molc-hill to be as high as Teneriffa 
or a pond as extensive as the ocean. Though there 
may be found persons, who give the preference to 
the fbrmer authors, no one pays attention to such 
a taste; and we pronounce, without scruple, the 
sentiment of these pretended critics to be absurd 
and ridiculous. The principle of the natural equa- 
Iity öf tästes is then totally forgot ; and while we 
admit it on some occasions,where theobjects seem 
near an equality, it appears an extravagant paradox, 
or rather a palpable absurdity, where objects so 
disproportioned are compared together. 

It is evident that none of the rules of composition 
are fixed by reasoning h priori; or can be esteemed 
abstract conclusions ofthe understanding, from 
comparing those habitudes and relations of ideas, 
which are cternal and immutabfe. Their foun- 
dation is the same with that of all the practical 
seien c es, experience; nor are they any thing but 
general observations concerning what has been 
universally found to please in all countries and in 
all ages. Many ofthe beauties of poetry, and even 
of eloquence, are founded on falsenood and flction, 
on hyperboles, metaphors, and an abuse or per- 
version of terms from their natural meaning. To 
check the sallies ofthe imagination, and to reduce 
every expression to geometrieal truth and exaetness, 
would be the most contrary to the laws of cri- 
ricism; because it would produce a work, which, 
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by universal experience, has been {band the most 
insipid and disagrecablc. But though poetry cza 
never submit to exact truth, it must be confined 
by rules of art, discovered to the author ehherby 
genius or Observation. If some negligent or irrc- 

fular writers have pleased, they have not pieased 
y their transgressions of rule or order, but in sphe 
ofthese transgressions : they have possessed oder 
beauties, which were conformable to just criticism; 
and the force ofthese beauties has been able to 
overpower censure, and givethe mind a saüsfaction 
superior to the disgust arising from the blemishes. 
Ariosto pleases, but not by his monstrous and 
iniprobable fictions, by his bizarre mixture of tue 
serious and comic styles, by the want of coherence 
in his stories, or by the continual intermptions of 
his narration. Hecharms by the force and clearness 
of his expression, by the readiness and variety of 
his inventions, and by bis natural pictures of the 

{assions, especiaily those of the gay and araoiowt 
ind ; and however his faults may diminish out 
saüsfaction, they are not able entirely to destroy 
it. Did our pleasure really arise firom those parts 
of his poem, which we denominate faults, this 
would be no objection to criticism in general : it 
would only be an objection to those particular 
rules of criticism, which would establish such cir- 
cumstances to be faults, and would represent them 
as universally blameable. If they are fouud to 
please, they cannot be faults; let the pleasure, 
which they produce, be eyer so unexpected and 
unaccountable. 
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s- But though all the general rules of art are founded 
T>nly on experience, and on the Observation of the 
:xommon sentiments of human nature, we must not 
imagme, that, on every occasion, the feelings of 
:xnen will be conformable to these rules. Those 
fmer emotions of the mind are of a very tender and 
delicate nature, and require the concurrence of 
many favourable circum^ances to make them play 
•■ with facility and exactness. according to their ge- 
neral and established principles. The least exterior 
hinderance to such small Springs, or the least internal 
disorder, disturbs their motion, and confounds the 
Operation of the whole machine. "When we would 
make an experiment of this nature, and would try 
the fbrce of any beauty or deformity, we must 
choose with care a proper time and place, and bring 
rhe fstncy to a suitable Situation and disposition, a 
perfect serenity of mind, a recollection ofthought, a 
due attention to the object; if any of these circum- 
stances be wanting, our experiment will be fallacions, 
and we shall be unable to judge of the catholic 
and universal beauty. The relation, ^which nature 
has placed between the form and the semiment, 
will at least be more obscure; and it will require 
greater accuracy to trace and discern it. We shall 
be able to ascertain its influence, not so much front 
the Operation of each particular beauty, as (Vom the 
durable admiration, which attends those works that 
have survived all the caprices of mode and fashion, 
all the^nistakes of ignorance and envy. 

The same Homer, who pleased at Athens and 
Jtome two thcrasand years ago, is still adowed at 
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Paris and at London. All the changes of cHmaft, 
government, religion, and language, have not been 
able to obscure his giofy. Authority or prejudice 
may give a temporary vogue to a bad poe* or ora- 
tor, but his reputation will never be durable ot 
general. When his compositions are examined bj 
posterity or by foreigners, the enchantment is dis- 
|^sipated, and his faults appear in their tme coloars. 
On the contrary, a real genius, the longer his works 
endure, and the more wide they are spread, the 
more sincere isthe admiration which he meeuwith. 
Envy and jealousy have too much place in a nar- 
row circle; and even familiär acquaimance wnh 
his person may diminish theappiause duc to his 
Performances : but when these obstructions are re- 
moved, the beauties, which are naturally fitted to 
excitc agreeable sentiments, immediately dispfay 
their enereyj and while the world endures, thej 
maintain tneir authority over the minds of mcn. 

It appears then, that, amidst all the variety au4 
caprice oftaste, there are certain general principks 
01 approbation or blame, whose influence a care- 
ful eye may trace in all Operations of the mind. 
Some particular forms or qualities, from the original 
strukture of the internal fabric, are calcuia ted to 
please, and others. to displease; and if they fail of 
their effect in any particular instahce, it is from 
some apparent defeet or imperfection in the organ. 
A man in a fever would not insist on his palaie as 
able to decide concerning flavours; nor would one, 
affected whh the jaundice, pretend to give a verdkt 
with retard to colours. In each creature there 15 
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a sound and a defectivc state, and the former alone 
can besupposed to afford us a true Standard oftaste 
and sentiment. I£ in the sound State of the organ, 
. there be an entire or a considerable uniformity of 
; sentiment among men, we may thence derive an 
idea of the perfect beauty, in like manner as the 
appearance of objects in day~Iight, to the eye of a 
man in health, is denominated their true and real • 
colour, even while colour is allowed to be merely a 
phantasm of the senses. 

Many and frequent are the defects in the internal 
organs, which prevent or weaken the influence of 
those general principles, on which depends our sen- 
timent of beauty or deformity. Though some 
objects, by the structure of the mind, be natural ly 
calculated to give pleasure, it is not to be expected 
that in every individual the pleasure will be equally 
feit. Particular incidents and situations occur, 
which either throw a false Iight on the objects, or 
binder the true from conveying to the Imagination 
the proper, sentiment and perception. 

One obvious cause, why many feel not the proper 
sentiment of beauty, is the want ofthat delicacy of 
Imagination, which is requisite to convey a sensibi- 
lity ofthose finer emotipns. This delicacv every 
one pretends to : every one talks of it; ana would 
reduce every kind oftaste or sentiment to its Stan- 
dard. But as our intention in this essay is to mingle 
some Iight of ttre understanding with the feelings 
of sentiment, it will be proper to give a more accu- 
rate definition of delicacy, than has hitherto been 
attempted. Apd not to dtaw our philosophy from 
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too profbund a source, we shall have recourse to a 
noted story in Don Quixote. 

" It ii with good reason, says Sancho to thc squbrc 
with thc grcat nose, that I pretcnd to have a judg- 
ment in wine: this is a quality hereditary in oux 
family. Two of my kinsmen wcre once called \o 
givc their opinion of a hogshead, which was sup- 
posed to bc excellent, being old and of a good vni- 
tage. One of them tastes it ; considers fr; and afrer 
mature reflection pronounces the wine to be good, 
wcre it not for a srnall taste of leather, which he 
pcrccivcd in it. The öther, after using the same 
prteautions, gives also his verdict in favourof thc 
wine, but with the reserve of a taste of iron, which 
he could easily distinguish. You cannot i magine 
how mach they were both ridiculed for their judg- 
ment. But who laughed in the end! On emptywg 
the hogshead, there was found, at the bottom, aa 
old key with a leathern thong tied to it." 

The great resemblance between mental andbo- 
dily taste will easily teach us to apply this story. 
Though it be <crtain, that beanty and dcfbrmity, 
more than sweet and bitter, are not qualities in 
objects, but beiong entirely to the sentiment, in- 
ternal or external, it must be allowed, that there 
are certain qualities in objects, which are fitred by 
nature to produce those particular feeüngs. Now, 
as these qualities may be found in a smafl degree, 
or may be mixed and confounded with each other, 
it often happens that the taste is not affected with 
such minute qualities, or is not able to distinguish 
all the particular flavours ; amidst the disorder io 
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wliich tfcey are presented. Where thc organs arc 
so fine as to allow nothing to escape them, and at 
the same time so exact as tQ perceive every ingre- 
dient in the composition, this we call delicacy of 
taste, whether we employ these terms in the Iiteral 
or metaphorical sense. Here then the general rules 
of beauty are of use, being drawn from established 
modeis, and from the Observation of what pleases 
or displeases when presented singly and in a high 
degree; and if the same qualities, in a continued 
composition and in a smaller degree, afFect not the 
organs with a sensible delight or uneasiness, we 
exe lüde the person from all pretensions to this de- 
licacy, To produce these general rules or avowed 
patterns of composition is like finding the key with 
the leathern thong, which justified the veraict of 
Sancho's kinsmen, and confounded thosepretended 
judges, who had condemned them. Though the 
hogshead had nev*r been emptied, the taste of the 
one was still equally delicate, and that of the other 
equally dull and languid : but it would have been 
more difficult to have proved the superiority of the 
förmer, to the conviction of every by-stander. In 
like manner, though the beauties of writing had 
never been methodized, or reduced to general prin- 
ciples; though no excellent modeis had ever Deen 
acknowledged, the different degrees oftaste would 
still have subsisted, and the judgment of one man 
been preferable to that of an other; but it would 
not; have been so easy to silence the bad critic,who 
might always insist upon his particular sentiment, 
and reEise to submit to his antagonist. But when 
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we show him an avowed principlc of art; when we 
illustrate this principle by examples, whose Opera- 
tion, from his own particular taste, he ^cknowledges 
to be conformable to the principle; when we ptove, 
that the same principle may be applied to the pie- ' 
sent case, where he did not perceive or feel its in- 
fluence, he must conclude, upon the whole, that 
the feult lies in himself, and that he wants the de- 
licacy, which is requisite to make him sensible of 
every beauty and every blemish in any composiüon 
or discourse. 

It is acknowledged to be the petfection of every 
sense or facuky to perceive with exactness its most 
minute objects, and allow nothing to escape its no- 
tice and Observation. The smaller the objects are, 
which become sensible to the eye, the finer is that 
organ, and the more eiaborate its make and com- 
positum. A good palate is not med by strongffa- 
vours; but by a mixture of small lngreclients, where 
we are still sensible of each part, notwithstandm^ 
its minuteness and its confusion with the rest. In 
like manner a quick and acute perception of beauty 
and deformity must be the perfection of our men- 
tal taste; nor can a man be satisfied with himself 
while he suspects, that any excellence or blemish in 
a discourse lias passed him unobserved. In this 
case, the perfection of the man, and the perfection 
of the sense or feeling, are found to be united. A 
vcry delicate palate, on many occasions, may be a 

freat inconvenience both to a man himself and ta 
is friends ; but a delicate taste of wit or beauty 
must alwäys be a deshrablc quality ß because it is 
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thfc source of all the finest and most innocent en- 
joyments of which human nature is susceptible. 
In this decision the sentiments of all mankind are 
agreed. Wherever you can ascertain a delicacy of 
taste, it is sure to meet with approbation; and the 
best way of ascertaining it is to appeal to those mo* 
dels and principles, which have been established by 
the uniform consent and experience of nations and 
ages. 

But though there be naturally a wide difFerencc 
in point of delicacy between one person and ano- 
ther, nothing tends further to increase and improve 
this taient than practice in a particular art, and the 
Frequent survey or contemplation of a particular 
species of beauty. When objects of any kind are 
first presented to the eye or Imagination, the senti- 
ment, which attends them,is obscure and confused; 
and the mind is, in a great measure, incapable of 
pronouncing concerning their merits or defects. 
The taste cannot perceive the several excellencies 
of the performance, much Iess distinguish the par- 
ticular character of each excellency, and ascertain 
its quality and degree. If it pronounce the whole 
in general to be beautiful or deformed, it is the 
utmost that can be expected ; and even this judc;- 
ment, a person, so unpractised, will be apt to deii- 
ver with great hesitation and reserve. But allow 
him to acquire experience in those objects, his feel- 
ing becomes more exact and nice : he not onljr 
perceives the beauties and defects of each part, but 
marks the distinguishing species of each quality, 
and assigns it suitable praise or blame. A clear 
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and distinct sentiment attends him through thc 
whole survey of thc objects; and he disccrns that 
very degree and kind of approbation or displeasure, 
which each part is naturally fitted to produce. The 
mist dissipates, which secmed formerfy to hangover 
the object : the organ acquires greater pcrfecüon 
inits operationsand can pronounce without danget 
of mistake concerning the meTits of every Perform- 
ance. Ina word, the same address and dexterity, 
which practice gives to the execution of any wori, 
is also acquired by the same means in the judging 
of it. 

So advantageous is practice to the discemment 
of beauty, that, before we can give judgment oti 
any work of importance, it will even be requisite, 
that that very individual Performance be morethan 
once perused by us, and be surveyed in different 
lights with attention and deliberation. There is a 
flutter or hurry of thought which attends the first 
perusal of any piece, and which confounds the ge- 
nuine sentiment of beauty. The relation of thc 
parts is not discerned : the true characters of style 
are Iittle distinguished : the several perfections an<f 
defects seem wrapped up in a species of confusion, 
and present themselves indistinctly to the Imagina- 
tion. Not to mention, that there is a species of 
beauty, which, as it is florid and superficial, pleascs 
at first; but, being found incompatible with a just 
eirpression either of reason or passion, soort pa\i$ 
upon the taste, and is then rejected with disd&in, at 
käst rated at a much Iower value. 

It is impossible to continue in the practice of 
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eontemplating any order of beauty, wtthout being 

firequently obliged to form comparisons between the 

several species and degrees of excellemce, and esti- 

mating their proportion to each other. A man, who 

has had no opportünity of comparing the different 

kinds of beauty, is indeed totally unqualificd ta 

pronoance an opinion with regard to any object 

presented to him. By comparison alone we fix tho 

epithets of praise or blame, and learn how to assign 

the due degree of each. The coarsest daubing con- 

tains a certain iastre of colours and exactness of 

Imitation, which are so far beauties, and would 

affect the mirtd of a peasant or Indian with the 

highest admiration. The most vulgär baiiads are 

not entirely destitute of harmony or nature; and 

none bot a person familiarized to superior beauries 

woald pronoxxnct their numbers hirsn, or narration 

uninteresting. A great inferiority of beauty grve* 

!>ain to a person conversant in the highest excel- 
enceof the kind,and is fofthat reason pronounced 
a deformity ; as the most finished object, with which 
we are acquamted, is naturaliy supposed to hav« 
reached the pinnacie of perfection, and to be enti- 
tied to the highest applause. One accustomed to 
see and examine and weigh the several perfor* 
mances admired in different ages and nations, can 
alone rate the merits of a work exhibited to his 
view, and assign its proper rank among the produc« 
tions of genius. *" 

But to enabl%a critic the more fufly to execute 
this undertaking, he must preserve his mind free 
firom all prtjudice, and allow nothing to enter irita 

M 
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his consideration . but the very object whidi » 

submitted to his examination. We may observe 

that every work of art, in order to produce hs 

due effects on the mind, must be suTveyedin j 

certain point of view, and cannot be fully reliskd 

by persons, whose Situation, real or imaginary, 5 

not conformable to that which is required by the 

Performance. An orator addresses himselfto 2par- 

ticular audience, and must have a retard ho their 

particular genius, interests, opinions, passions, an 

prejudices ; otherwise he hopes in vainto&ovem 

their resolutions, and inflame their affections. 

Should they even have entertained some preposses-^ 

sk>ns against him, however unreasonable,nemvi 

not, overiook this disadvantage ; but, betöre ^ 

enters upon the subjeet, must endeavour to co- 

ciliate their affection, andacquire their goodg« ^ 

A critic of a differerit age ör nation, w *! u . 

peruse tbis discourse, must have a " . irj n 

curnstances in his eye, and must place himse foTal 

the same Situation as the audience, in orderto ^ 

a«truejudgment of the oration. In Iike~rnann^y 

When any work is addressed to the public, tnoug 

should have a friendship or enmity wlth *e aflflj 

I must depart from this Situation, and, con .^ J 

mysetfas a man in general, forget, if possiltoJ 

indivjdual being and my peculiar circurnsta^j 

A "person influenced by prejudice comp»* 

with triis condition , but obstinately tnainta 10 ^ 

natural position, without' placing^himself in ^ 

{mm of view, whkh the performance sapP ' 
f the work be addressed to a person off*™ 
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age or nation, he makes no aliowancefor their pe- 
culiar vkws and prejudices, but, füll of the manners 
of his own age andcountry, rashly condemns whät 
seemed admirable in the eyes of those for whom 
alone the discourse was calculated. If the work 
be executed for the public, he never sufficiently 
enhrges his comprehension, or forgets his interest 
as a friend or eneroy, as a rival or commentator. By 
this means, his sentiments are perverted; nor have 
the same beauties and blemishes the-same influence 
upon him, as if he had imposed a proper violence 
on hisimagination, and had forgotten himself for a 
moment. So far his taste evidently departs from 
the true Standard, and of consequence loses all 
credit and authority. 

It is well known, that, in all questions sub- 
mitted to the understanding, prejüdice is destruc- 
tive of sound judgment, and perverts all Operations 
of the intellectual faculties : it is no less contrary 
to good taste ; nor has it less influence to corrupt 
our sentiment of beauty. It belongs to good sinse 
to check its influence in both cases : and in this 
respect, as well as in many others, reason, if not 
an essenttal part of taste, is at least requisite to 
the Operations of this latter faculty. In all the 
nobler productions of genius, there is a mutual 
relation and correspondence of parts ; nor can 
either the beauties or blembhes be perceived by 
him, whose thought is not capacious enough to 
comprehend all those parts, and compare thera 
with each other in order to perceive the consistence 
and iwiiformity c»f the whole. Every work of art 
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has also a certain end or purpose for which it is 
calculated ; and is to be deeraed morc or less 
perfect, as it is morc or less fitted to attain this 
cnd. The objeet of doquence is to persuade,of 
history to instruet, of poetry to please by meara 
of the passions and the imagtnation. These ends 
we inust carry constantly in our view when we 
peruse any performance ; and we mnst be aö/e to 
judge how farthe means employed are adijxed to 
their respective purposes. Besides every kind ot 
composition, even the most poetical, is noAmg buta 
chain of propositions and reasonings ; nouways, 
indeed, the justest and most exaet, but stitt pai- 
sible and specious, however disguised by the co- 
louring of the Imagination. The persons wtro- 
duced in tragedy and epic poetry must be repre- 
sented as reasonine, and thinking, and coneludiog, 
and acting, suitably to their character and cu- 
cumstances ; and without judgment, as * e 
taste and invention, a poet can never nope^ 
sueeeed in $0 deKcate an un<Jertaking. N ot t0 " . 
tion, that the same exceiience of Facukies if» 
contributes to the improvement ofreason, the sa^ 
dearness of coneeption , the same exaetneß^ 
distinetion, the same vivacity of apprehensKW 
«ssential to the Operations of tme taste, an 
its infallible concomitants. It seldom 0» • 
happens that a man of sense, who has **|f 
in any art, cannot judge of its beauty ; a , tastc 
less rare to meet with a man who has a )* 
-whhout a sonnd understanding. . _j 

Thus, thoa^h the prineipies of taste be untf«" 
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änd nearly, if not entirely, the same in aIPmen, yet 
few are qualified to giye judgnient on any work of 
art, or estabiish their own sentiment as the Standard 
of beauty. The Organs of internal Sensation are 
seidom so perfect as to ailow the general principles 
their füll pfay, and prodiice a feeiing correspondent 
to those principles. They either labour under 
some defect, or are vitiated by some disorder; and 
by that means excite a sentiment which may be 
pronounced erroneous. When the critic has no 
delicacy, he judges without any distinction, and 
is only affected by the grosser and more paipable 
qualuies of the object : the finer toucbes pass 
wnnoticed and disregarded. Where he is not aided 
by practice, his verdict is attended with cohfusion 
and hesitation. Where no comparison has been 
employed, the most frivolous beauties, such as 
rather merit the name of defects, are the object 
of his admiration. Where he lies under the in- 
fluence of prejudice, all his natural sentiments are 
perverted. Where gopd sense is wanting, he is 
not qualified to discern the beauties of design and 
reasoning, which are the highest and most exeellent. 
Under some or other of these imperfections, the ge- 
nerality of men labour; and henceatrue judgeinthe 
finer arts is observed, eyen during the most polished 
ages, to be so rare a^haracter : strong sense, united 
^.odelicate sentiment, improvedbypractiseperfected 
by comparison , and cleared of all prejudrce, can 
alone entitle critics to this valuable character; and 
theconjointyerdict ofsuch,wherever they aretoJbe 
foani, give,s the true Standard of taste, and. beauty. 
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But where are such critics to be fonnd ! by what 
marks are they to be known ! how distinguish 
them firom pretcnders! — These questions are em- 
barrassing, and seem to throw us back into t besame 
tincertainty, from which, during the course ©f tte 
essay, we have endeavoured to extricate oorse/ves. 

But if we consider the matter ariehr, thesc are 
questions of fact, not of semtment. Whether anjr 
particular person be endowed with good sense and 
a delicate Imagination, free firom prqudke, may 
often be the subject of dispute, and be liaWt \o gteat 
discussion and inquiry : but that such a character 
is valuable and est t »nable will be agreed by a\\ man* 
kind. Where these doubts occur, men can do no 
morethan in other disputable questions, which are 
sui>mitted to the tmderstanding : they must produce 
the best arguments that their invention suggest* 
to them; they must acknowledge a tme andV 
cisive Standard to exist somewhere, to wit, real 
existence and matter of fact; and they must have 
indulgence to such as differ from them in their 
appeals to this Standard. It is sufficient fbr our 
present purpose if we have proved, that the taste 
of all individuals is not upon an equal fbortng, 
and that some men in general, however difficuk to 
be particularly pitched upon, will be acknowfed^ed 
by universal sentiment to hav* a preference abowe 
others, 

But in reafity the difficujty of Unding, eveti \n 
particulars, the Standard of taste, is not so great as 
it is represented. Though in speculation, we may 
rcadily avow a cerfain criterion i* science, an/ 
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tieny h in sentiment, the matter is found inpractice 

to be much more hard to ascertain in the former 

case than in the latter. Theories of abstract phi- 

losophy, Systems of profound theology, have pre- 

•vailed jiuring one age : in a successive period, these 

have i>een universally exploded ; their absurdity 

bas Ifeen detected : other tneories and Systems have 

suppiied their place, which again gave place to their 

sulcessors; and nothing has been experienced more 

Ijable to the revolutions of chance and fashion 

than these pretended decisions of science. The 

case is not the same with the beauties of elo'quence 

andpoetry. Just expressions of passion and nature 

are sure, after a little time, to gain public applause 

which they maintain for ever. Aristotle, and rlato, 

and Epicurus, and Descartes, may successively 

yield to each other : but Terencc and Virgil 

maintain an universal, tmdisputed empire over the 

ininds of racn. The abstract phiiosophy of Cicero 

has lost its credit : the vehemence of his oratory is 

«tili the ob)ect of our admi ratio n. 

Though men of delicate taste be rare, they 
are easily to be distinguished in 60ciety, by the 
soundness of their understanding, and the supe- ~ 
riority of their facuhi es above the rest of mankind. 
The ascendant, which they acquire, gives a pre- 
valence to that lively approbation, with which they 
xeceive any productions of genius, and renders fr 
generalfy predominant. Many men, when left to 
themselves, have but a faint and dubious per- 
ception of beauty, who yet are capable of relishing 
auy fine stroke which is pointcdout to thera» Every 
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convert to the admiration öf the real poet oriorator 
is the cause of some new conversion ; and though 
prejudices may prevail for a time, they never unke 
in celebrating any rival to the true genius,bu-t yield 
at last to the force of nature and just sentiraent. 
Thus, though a civilized nation may easily be 
mistaken in the choice of theiradmiredphifosopiier, 
they never have been found long to err in thtir 
affection for a favourite epic or tragic aurhor. 

But notwithstanding all our endeavours to fix 
a Standard oftaste, and reconcile the discordant 
apprehensions ofmen, there still remain twosources 
of Variation, which are not sufficient indeed to 
confound all the boundaries of beauty and de- 
formity, but will often serve to produce a dirTe- 
rence in the degrees of our approbaxion or blame. 
Theone is the different humours ofparticular rnen; 
the other, the particular manners and opinions of 
our age and country. The general principles of 
taste are uniform in human nature : where raen 
Vary in their judgments, some defect or perversion 
in the faculties may commonly be remarked, pro- 
ceeding either from prejudice, from want of prac- 
tice, or want of delicacy, and there is just reason 
for approving one tawe, and condemning another: 
I>ut where there is such a diversity in the internal 
frame or externa! Situation as is entirely hlame/ess 
on both sides, and leaves no room to give one the 
preference above the other, in "that case a ceitam 
degree of diversity in judgmentis unavoidable,and 
we seek in vain for ä Standard, by which we can re- 
concile the contrary sentiments. 
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our particular turn and disposition. Such 
ces are innocent and unavoidabie, and 
r reasonably be the object of dispute, bej 

is no Standard by whichthey canbe deck 
>r a like reasan we are more pleased, in 
>e of our reading, with pictures and chara< 
resemble objects which are found in our c 
>r country, thanwith those which describ 
rent set of customs. It is not withoat soi 
t that we reconcile ourselves to the simphci 
icient manners, and behold princesses caTryi 
r froni the spring, and kings and heroesdx 
heir own victuals. We may ailow in geiu 
the representation of such manners is no i 
le author, nor deformity in the piece ; bu 
10t so sensibly touched with tjjem. For 
m, cömedy is not easily transferred from 
jr nation to another. A Frenchman or '. 
lan is not pleased with the Andria of Ten 
litia of Machiavel, where the fine Iady, \ 
n all the play turhs, never once appears t< 
ators, but is always kept behind the scenes 

to the reserved humour of the ancient Gi 
modtrn Jtalians. A man of learning and 
on can make allowance for these peculiai 
anners; but a common audience can n< 
t themselves so far of their usual ideas * 
ments, as to relish pictures which no wise 
le them. 

it here there occurs a reflection, which n 
ips, be useful in examining the celebrated 
■rsy concerning ancient and modern learn 
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rohere we often find the one side excusingany seem- 
i ig absurdity in the ancients from the mannen 
::»f the age, and the other refusing to admit this 
5fxcuse, or at least admitting it only as an apology 
ibr the author, not for the performance. In my 
-opinion, the proper boundaries in this subject have 
seldom been fixed between the contending parties. 
WTiere any innocent peculiarities of manners are 
represented, such as those above mentioned, they* 
ought certainly to be admitted; and a man, who is 
shocked with them, gives an evident proof of false 
delicacy and refinement. The poet's monument 
more durable than brass must fall to the ground like 
common brickorclay, were men to make no allow- 
ance for the continual revolutions of manners and 
customs, and would admit of nothing but whatwas 
suhable to theprevaihng fashion. . Must we throvr 
aside the pictures of our ancestors because of their 
ruffs and fardingales!— But where the ideasof mora- 
Ihy and decency alter from one age to another,and 
where vicious manners are described,withoutbeing 
raarked with the proper characters of blame and 
disapprobation , this must be allowed to disfigure 
the poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, 
nor is it proper I shou!d,emer intosuch sentiments; 
and hpwever I may excuse the poet, on account of 
the manners of his age, I never can relish the com* 
position. The want of humanity and of decency, 
so conspicuous in the characters drawn by severat 
of the ancient poets, even sometimes by Homer and 
the Greek tragedians, diminishes considerably the 
merit of their /ioble Performances*, and gives modern 
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thori an advantage over them. We arc n 
rerested in the fonunes and sentiments of su< 
ugh heroes : wc are displeased to find the lim 
vice and virtue so much confounded : ai 
latever indulgence we may give to the writer < 
count of his prejudices, we cannot prevail < 
rselves to enter into his sentiments, qr bear z 
ection to characters which we plainly discovt 
be blameable. 

The case is not the same with moral orincipfes 
with speculative opinions of any kind. These 
t in cominual flux and revolution. The son ein 
aces a different system from the father. Naq 
ere scarcely is any man, who can boast of gre; 
nstancy and aniformity in this particnlar. Whs 
er speculative errors may be found in the poli 
ritings of any age or country, they detract b 
tle from thcvalue ofthose compositions. The 
«ds bat a certain tarn of thought or imaginatic 
make us 'enter into all the opinions, which th< 
evailed, and relish the sentiments or conclusio 
irived from them ; but a very violent efFort 
quisite to change our judgment of manners, ai 
che sentiments of approbation or blame, love 
tred, different from those to which the mind fro 
ng custom has been familiarized. And where 
an is confident of the rectitude of that mon 
mdard, by which he judges, he is justly jealous c 
and will not pervert the sentiments of his\\ea 
r a moment in compiaisance to any writer wha 
ever. 
Of all speculative errors , those which rega 
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he French theatre, Polyeucte and Athaiia; * 
intemperate zeal förparticularraodes of wo 
et off with all the pomp imaginable, and f 
predominant character of the heroes. <l \ 
i this \ "says the sublime Joad to Josabet, fin 
■ in discourse with Mathan, the priest of £ 
loes the daughter of David speak to this frai 
ixe you not afraid lest the earth should o\ 
nd pour fbrth flamcs to devour you botb, 
r$t tnese holy walb should fall andcrush you f 
ether ! What is his purpose ! Why comes tb 
nemy of God hither to poison the air,w\ud\' 
reathe,with his horrid presence*" Such sei 
nts are received with great applause on the die 
Paris : but at London the spectators woulc 
as much pleased.to hear Achilles teil Agam 
) that he was a dog in his forehead > and a < 
iis heart; or Jupiter threaten Juno with a so 
bbiug if she will not be quiet. 
leligious principies are also a hlemish in 
ite composition when they rise up to supe 
i, and intrude themseives into every sentim 
irever remote from any connexion with religi 
i no excuse fbr the poet, that the customs of 
ntry had burdened'Iife with so many relip 
Mnonies and observances, that no part of it 1 
mpt from that yoke. It must for ever be m 
>us in Petrarch to compare his mistress, Laui 
Jesus Christ ; nor is it Iess ridiculous m ä 
^eable Iibertme, Boccace, very seriousiy to g 
iks to God Almighty and the ladies, for u 
itance in defending him against his enenries 
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ibsequent meetings, could make him accounta 
»r those motions and harangues, to which they h 
efore given their approbation. But diese axior 
Dwever irrefra gable they may appear, havc « 
iled in ihe Athenian government, from caoi 
id principles too, which appear almost inei 
ible. 

By the ypaq* Tm,&Lvopuw t or indictment of ML 
ility ( though it has not been remailed by anti 
uaries or commentators), any man was tried an< 
unished in a common court of judicature for an; 
lw which ha'd passed upon his motion, vo. th 
ssembly of the people, if that law appeared to \V 
ourt unjust, ör prejudicial to the public. Th 
)emosthenes, finding that ship-money was kvi 
•regularly, and that the poor bore the same burd 
s tne rieh in equipping the galleys, corrected t 
lequality by a very useful law, which proportion 
le expence to the revenue and income of ea 
idiviaual. He moved for this law in the asse 
Iy; he proved its advantages x ; he convincedi 
eople, the only Iegislature in Athens; the I 
assed, and was carried into executiön : yetw 
e tried in a criminal court for that law, upont 
omplaint of the rieh, who resented the alteratii 
bat he had introduced into the finances a . Hern 
ideed acquitted upon proving anew the useftfoe 
f his law. 

Gtesiphon jnoved in the assembly of the peop\ 
• 

9 His harangue for it is still extant ; **pt Iv/ujm&lh 

* Pro QrEiiPüONT£. 
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illective body of the people voted in every Ia* 
ithout any limitation of property, without an 
istinction of rank, without controul from anj 
lagistracy or senate * ; and consequently withou 
jgard to order, justice, 01 prudence. The Aihe- 
[ans soon became sensible 9f the mischiefs attend 
ig this Constitution : but, being averse to checkin^ 
lemselves by any rule or restriction, they resolved 
t Ieast, to check their demagogues or counsellors 
y the fear of future punishment and inquiry. 
*hey accordingly instituted this remarkable law; a 
w esteemed so essential to their form of govem- 
lent, that ./Eschines insists on it as a known truth, 
lat, were it abolished or neglected , it were im- 
ossible for the democracy to subsist \ 
The people feared not any ill consequence t« 
berty from the authority of the criminal court« 
ecause these were nothing but very numeroi 
iries, chosen by Iot from among the people ; an 
iey justly considered themselves as in a State c 
srpetual pupillage, where they had an authority 

* The senate of the Bean was only a \ess numerou 
ob, chosen by Iot from among the people fand thei 
ithority was not great. 

x In Ctesiphontem. It is remarkable, that the firsi 
ep, after the dissolution of the democracy by Critias 
id the thirty , was to annul the ypotyn •xtL&Lvo/uar > as 
e learn from Demosthenes XAirzTi/uoKf ät*c. The orator 

this oration gives us the words of the law, estaW'vshmg 
e ypettyn TrapoLVOjuatY , pag. 297, ex edit. Aldi. Aad h< 
counts for it from the same principles we here reasoi 
>on. 
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the sarae polhical machine, without any mutüal 
check, controul, or Subordination, and yet presem 
the greatest harmony and concord ! Tb esublish 
two distinct legislatures, each of which possesscs 
füll and absolute authoritv within itself, and Stands 
in no need of the others assistance, in ordcr to 
give validity to its acts, this may appear, b&fbre- 
hand, altogether impracticable, as long as men are 
actaated by the passions of ambition, emulation, 
and avaricc, which have hitherto been their chief 

£>verning principles. And should 1 assert, that 
e State I have in my eye was drvided tnto two 
distinct factions, each of which predominated m 
a distinct legislature, and yet produced no clashing 
in these independent powers , the supposttion may 
appear incredible. And if, to augment the para- 
dox, I should affirm, that this disjointed, irregulär 
government was the most active, triumphant, and 
illustiious Commonwealth that ever yet appeared, 
I should certainly be told, fhat such a polftical 
chimera was as absurd as any vision of priests or 
poets. But there is no need for sear erring long 
in order toprove the reality of the fbregoing sup- 
positions , for this was actually the case with the 
Roman repubKc. 

The legislative power was there Iodged in the 
comitia centuriata and comitia tributa. In the for- 
mer, it is well known, the people voted according 
to their census ; so that wnen the first ctass was 
unanimous, though it cootained not, perhaps, the 
hundredth part ofthe Commonwealth, it determined 
the whole, and, with the authority ofthe senatt} 
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ablished a law. In the latter, evcry votc was 
ual ; and as the authority of the senate was 
t there requisite, the Iowej people entirely pre- 
Hed, and gave law to the whole State. In all 
rty-divisions, at first between the Patricians and 
iebeians, afterwards between the Nobles and the 
eople, the interest of the aristocracy was predo- 
inant in the first legislature; that of the demo- 
icy in the second : the one could always destroy 
lat the other had established : nay, the one, by 
sudden and unforeseen motion, might take the 
irt of the other, and totally annihilate its rival, 
r a vote, which, from the nature of the constitu- 
Dn, had the füll authority of a law. But no such 
intest is observed in the history of Rome ; no 
istance of a quarrel between thesetwo legislatures, 
\ough many between the parties that governed in 
eh. Whence arose this concord which may seem 

extraordinary! 

The legislature established in Rome, by the au- 
lority of Servius Tullius, was the comitia centu- 
ata, which, after the expulsion of the kings, ren- 
?red the government, for some time, very aristo- 
atical. But the people, having numbers and force 
1 their side, and being elatea with frequent con- 
aests and victories in their foreign wars, always 
evailed when pushed to extremity, and first ex- 
rted from the senate the magistraey of the tri- 
ines, and next the legislative power of the comitia 
ibuta. It then behoved the nobles to be more 
ireful than eyer not to provoke the people. For, 
?side the force which the latter were always 
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possessed of, they had now got possessio« oFIej 
authority, and could instantly break in pieces ai 
order or Institution which directly opposed tfaen 
By intrigue, by influence, by money, by combi 
nation, and by the respect paid to their charactei 
the nobles raight often prevail, and direct the who! 
machine of government : but, had they openl 
set their comitia centuriata in Opposition to th 
tributa, they had soon lost the advantage of tha 
Institution, together with their consuls, prsetors 
ediles, and all the magistrates-elected by it. BuJ 
the comitia tributa, not having the same Tefcsoc 
for respecting the centuriata, frequemly repeata 
laws favourable to the aristocracy : they timhe 
the authority of the nobles, protected the peop 
from oppression, and controufed the actions of tl 
senate and magistracy. The centuriata found it cc 
venient aiways to submit ; and, though equal 
authority, yet being inferior in power, durst nei 
directly give any shock to the other leg isla tu 
either by repealing its laws, or establishing lau 
which, it foresaw, would soon be repealed by 
No instance is found of any Opposition or strugg 
between these comitia, except one slight attem] 
of this kind, mentioned by Appian in the thii 
book of his civil wars. Mark Anthony, resolvir 
to deprive Decimus Brutus of the govemmenr < 
Cisalpine Gaul, railed the Forum, and caWed one < 
the comitia, in order to prevent the meeting of tV 
other, which had been ordered by the senate. B 
affairs were then fallen into such confusion, and t 
Roman Constitution was so near its final dissoluü< 
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ät no mfercoce can be drawn from such an 
pedient. This contest, besides, was founded 
ore on form than party. 1t was tbe senate who 
dered the comitia tribut a, that they might obstruct 
Le meeting of the centuriata, which, by the con- 
itution, or at least forms of the government, 
>uld afone dispose of provinces. 
Cicero was recalled by the comitia centuriata, 
ough banished by the tributa, that is f by a ple- 
tcitwn. But his banishment, we may observe, 
:ver was consi dered as a legal deed, arising from 
e free choice and inclination of the people. It 
as always ascribed to the violence alone of CIo- 
tus, and to the disorders introduced by him into 
le government. 

III. The third custora, which we pnrpose to 

mark, regards England; and though it be not 

important as those which we have poioted out 

Athens and Rome> is no less singular and 

lexpectecL It is a maxim in politics, which we 

adily admit a& undisputed and universal, that a 

>wer, however great, when granted by law to an 

iinent magistrate, is not so daogerous to Iiberty, 

an authority, however inconsiderable, which 

acquires from violence and Usurpation* For, 

sides that the law- always limits every power 

lieh it bestows, the very reeeiving it as a con- 

ssion establishes the authority whence it is de« 

ed, and preserves the harmony of the constitu- 

>n. By the sarae right that one prerogative it 

sumed whhout law, another may also be claimed, 

d another, with still greater facility ; white die 
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first usurpations both scrve as precedents to die 
following, and give force to maintain them. Hencc 
the heroism of Hampden's conduct, who sustained 
thewhole violence of royal prosecurion, rather than 

fiay a tax oftwenty Shillings, not imposed by par- 
iamcnt; hence the care of all English patriots to 
guard against the first encroachments ofthe crown; 
and hence alone the existence, al this day, of 
English liberty. 

There is, however, one occasion, where the par- 
Iiament has departed from this maxim, and that is, 
in the pressing ofseamen. The exercise of an irre- 
gular power is here tacitly permitted in the ctotoi; 
and though it has frequently been under delibet*- 
tion, how that power might be rendered legal, and 
granted, under proper restrictions, to the sovereign, 
safe expedient could ever be proposed for that 
rpose; and the danger to liberty always appeared 
ater from law than from Usurpation. While 
s power is exercised to no other end than to maa 
\ navy, men willingly submit to it from a sense 
its use and necessity ; and tlje sailors, who are 
me affected by it, find no body to support them, 
claiming the rights and privileges, which the 
/ grants, without distinction, to aii English sub- 
ts. But were this power, on any occasion, made 
Instrument of faction or ministeria! tyranny, 
r opposite faction, and indeed all Covers of their 
intry, woüld immediately take the alarm, and 
>port theinjuredparty; the liberty of EndisV\men 
uid be asserted; juries wouid be implacab\e; 
d the tools of tyranny, actin g both against law 
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ESSAY X. 

ON QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVE3 
PART I. 

IT seems evident, that where a quality or hal 
subjected to our examination, if it appear, in 
respect, prejudicial to the person possessed of i\ 
su,ch as incapacitates him for business and ad 
it is instantly blame , and ranked among his f 
and imperfections. Indolence, negligence, wai 
order and method, obstinacy, fickieness, rash 
credulity; these qualities were never esteeme« 
any one indifferent to a character, much lesi 
tolled as accomplishments or virtues. The pr 
dice, resulting from them,immediateiy strikes 
eye, and gives us the sentiment of pain and di 
probation. 

No quality, it is allowed, is absolutely e 
blameable or praise-worthy. It is all accordi 
its degree. A due medium, say the Peripateti 
the characteristic of virtue; but this mediu 
chiefly determined by Utility. A proper cell 
for instance, and dispatch in business, is comrr 
able. When defective, no progress is ever i 
in the execution of any purpose : when exce« 
it engages us in precipitate and ill-concerted i 
sures and enterprises. By such reasonings, \* 
the proper and commendable mediocrity u 
moral and prudential disquisitions, and never 
view of the advantages, which resuk from any c 
racter or habit. 
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y j ow, as thcse advantages are enjoyed by the 
on possessed of the character, it can never be 

vlove which renders the prospect of them agreeabfe 
us the spectators, and prompts our esteem and 

* »robation. No fbrce 01 Imagination can convert 
.into another person, and make us fancyj that we, 
ing that person, reap benefit from those valuable 
itities, which belong to him ; or, if it did, no 
erity of imagination could immediately transport 
back into öurselves, and mak*e us love and esteem 
': person, as different from us. Views and sen- 

lents, so opposite to known truth, and to each 
ier, could never have place, at the same time, in 
e same person. AH suspicion, therefore, of selfish 
gards is here totally excluded. It is a quite di£- 
ent principle which^ actuates our bosom, and 
terests us in the felicity of the person whom we 
itemplate. Where his natural talents and ac- 
ired abilities give us the prospect of elevation, 
vancement, a figure in life, prosperous success, a 
;ady command over fortune, and the execution 
great or advantageous undertakings, we are Struck 
thsuch agreeable images^and feel a complacency 
d regard immediately arise towards him. The 
*as of happiness, foy, triumph, prosperity, are 
nnectedwith every circumstanceof his character, 
d diffuse over our minds a pleasing sentiment of 
mpathy and humanity '. 

* One may venture to affirm, that there is no human 
;ature, to whom the appearance of happiness ( where 
vy or revenge has no place ) does not give pleasurc ; 
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Let us snppose a person originally framed 
:o have no manner of concern for his fellow 
:ures, butto regard the happiness and misery 
sensible beings with greater indifference than 
two contiguous shades of the same colour. I 
mppose, if the prosperity of nations were Iai 
the one hand, and their min on the other, an 
were desired to chuse that he would stand, like 
ichoolman's ass, irresolute and undeternuned, 
tween equal motives; or rather, like the sam 
between two piecesofwood or marble,withou 
inclination or propensity to either side. The 
sequence, I believe, must be allowed just, that 
a person, being absolutely unconcerned, eith 
the public good of a Community, or the privat 
lity of others, would look on every quality,ho\ 

that of misery, uneasiness. This secms inseparabh 
our make and Constitution. But they are onfy th< 
senerous minds, that are thence prompted to se< 
Jously the good of others , and to nave a real passi 
their weifare. With men of narrow and unge 
spirits, this sympathy goes not beyond a slight i 
of the Imagination, which srrvex only to excite 
ments of compfacency or censure, and makes them 
to the object either honourabie or dishonourable a] 
tions. A griping miser, for instance, praises ext 
industry and frugality even in others, and sets th 
his estimation, above all the other virtues. He 
the good that results from them, and feels that 
of happiness with a more fively sympathy, tfia 
other you could represent to him ; though perhs 
woufd not part with a Shilling to make the forti 
he industrious man whom he praises so high\y % 
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Po prove, by any long detail, that atl the q 
, useful to the possessor, are approved-of, 
contrary censured, wouid be superfluous. 
•t reflection on what is every üay experiei 
ife will be sufficient. We shall only mentf 
r instances, in order to reroove, if possible 
abt and hesitation. 

The quality,the most necessary fot the executj 
any useful enterprise, is DlSCRETlON,by wYi 
carry on safe intercourse with others, give < 
sntion to our own and to their character, w< 
h circumstance of the business which we un 
e,and employ the surest and safest means foi 
ainment of any end or purpose. To a Crom\ 
•haps, or a De Retz, discretion may appear 
ierman-like virtue* as Dr. Swift calls it-, 
Ing incompatible with those vast designs, to w^ 
tlly > their courageandambitionprompted the 
ght, i» them, be a fault or imperfection. Bin i 
nduct of ordinary life no virtue h more requ 
t only to obtain success, but to avoid the 
al miscarriages and disappointments. The g 
parts without it, as observed by an elegant wr 
ly be fatal to their owner, as Polyphemus, 
ved of his eye, was only the more expose< 
:ou»t of his enormous strength and statu re. 
The best character, indeed, were 'it not ra 
> perfect for human nature, is that which is 
ayed by temper of any kind, but alterna 
iploys enterprise and caution, as each is usefi 
\ particular purpose intended. Such is the 
lexxce which St Evrenxond ascribes to Mares 
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t souls of men, according to Plato », infla 
i impure appethes, and losing the body, wl 
ic anorded means of satisfaction, hover a! 
earth, and haunt the places where their bo 
deposited, possessed with a longing desin 
wer the lost organs of Sensation. So may 
worthless prodigals, having consumecf their ft 
e in wild debauches, thrusting themselves in 
vy plentiful table, and every party of p\easui 
?d even by thevicious,and despised evenby foc 
I he one extreme of frugality is avar'ice, whi 
tboth deprives a man of all use öf his riches,a 
cks hospitality and every social enjoyrnent 
ly censured on a double account. Prodigal 
other extreme, is commonly more hirrrfnf u 
i himself; and each of these extremes is Marc 
ve the other, according to the temper of 
»on who censures,and according to bis greate 
sensibility to pleasure, either social orsensua 
Jualities often derive their merit froro com 
?d sources. Jhfonesty, fidelity, truth r are prai 
their immediate tendency to promote the in 
of society; but after those virtues are 01 
blished upon this foundation, they are also c 
red as advantageous to the person himself i 
he source of that trust and confidence, wh 
alone give a man any consideration in h 
i becomes contemptible, no iess than odioi 
n he forgets the duty, which, in this paTticu\ 
iwes to himself as well as to society» 

Pia*. 
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to be the detcrmination of pure reason and rd 
tion. But when some of these objects appro; 
nearer to us, or acquire the advai? tages of ravc 
able lights and positions which catch the heart 
imagination, our general 'resolutions are frequenil] 
contounded, a small enjoymenf yreferred, anC 
Iasting shame and sorrow enuükdupon us» sind 
however poets may employ theirwiiand elcxjuence 
in celebrating present pleasure, andtejecting all Ais- 
tant views to fame, health, or fortunt/\tis obvious 
that this practice is the source of ai\i\sso\uteness 
and disorder, repentance and misery. Atcät\ ofa 
strong and determined temper adheres tettodous/^ 
to his general resolutions, and is neither se&\i«ä. 
by the allurements of pleasure, nor terrified by the 
menaces of pain; but keeps still in view thosed\s- 
»ursuits, by which* he, at once> enmares Vi\» 
less and his honour. 

f-satisfaction, at least in some degree, is an 
tage, which equally attends the Foox and 
ISE MAN, but it is the only one; nor is therc 
her circumstance in the conduct of Iife vrh&r 

re upon an equal footing. Business, hooki, 
rsation, for all of these a foo! is totalfy inca- 
ted, and except condemned by his Station to 
>arsest drudgery, remains a useless bürden 
he earth. Accordingly, it is founcf, that med 
tremely jealous of their characterin thisparri- 
and many instances are seen of proft'igacy axvd 
ery, the most avowed and unreserved-, nonc 
n bearing patiently the imputation of igno- 
and stupidity. Dicaearchus, the Macedonian 
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common sense, their rarity, their nc 
nobleness of their objects make some 
i, and render them the admiration of 
s gold, though less serviceable than 
, from its scarcity, a value, which is 

iefects of judgment can be suppfiecf b 
vention; but those of MEMORY fre^u« 
ith in busincss and in study, by mc 
istry, and by diligence in commitüng« 
writing; and we scarcely ever hear a 
given as a reason for a man's failure ii 
ung. But in ancient times, when nc 
ake a figure without the taient of spea 
:n the audience were too delicate to 
ide, undigested harangues as our exte 
tors off er to public assembJies; the fi 
ory was then of the utmost consequ 
» accordingly much more valued tri 
Scarce any great genius is mention 
y, who is not celebrated for this talem 
^numerates it among the other sublime 
Caesar himself *. 

:ular customs and manners alter the 
»fqualities: they also alter their merk, 
ituations and accidents have, in somt 
> same influence. He wiil always be i 
d, who possesses those talents and acc 
its, which suit his Station and ptofe< 

in Mo ingemum, ratio, memoria, litera, cura 

pittia, &c. Philip. *. 
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distinction olF manners and behävioar. 
cretion, caution, tnterprise, industryj assid 
eality, ctcojiomy, good-sense, prudence, discti 
Jbetide these endowments, I say, whose verjl 
forcc an avowal of their merit, there are i 
others, to which the most determin«/ sceptiA 
cannot, for a m'oment, refuse the nibafe ofpn 
and approbation. Temperance, sobntf$ % yitiü*tA 
constancy, persevtrance, forethough t, consC\ 
secrecy, oraer> Insinuation, address, jrresenct qf 
quickness ofconception, faciiity of expression— 
and a thousand more of the same krnd, no man 
cver deny to be exceliencies andper/^ctions. 
their merit consists in their tendency to servc Ü 
person possessed of them, without any magni6&? 
claim to public and social desert, we are rheVs 
fealous ot their pfetensions, andreadify admit rhei 
into the catalogue of Iaudable qualities. We ai 
not sensible that, by thisconcesston, we havepave 
the way for all the other moral excettencies, anj 
cannot consistently hesitateany ionger, wttli regar^ 
to disinterested benevolence, patriotism, and iß- 
manity. 

It seems, indeed, certain, that first appeara^ 
are here, as usual, extremely deceitful, and thatiti 
more difficult, in a speculative way, to resolve in« 
self-Iove the merit which we ascribe to the seß» 
virtues above mentioned, than that even of t« 
social virtues, justice and beneficence. Form 
latter purpose we need but say, that whatfjT 
cqnduct promotes the good of the commnrity 11 
Ioved, praised, and estcemed by the Community, <* ! 
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fbrtify öf weaken the present theoTy. It wi 
turally be expected, that the beauty of the 
as is supposed by all ancient moralists, wi 
similar, in some respecis, to that of the n 
and that every kind of esteem, which is pai< 
man, will have so m et hing similar in its o 
whether it arise from his mental endowmen 
from the Situation of his exterior. circa ms tanc 

It is evident, that one considerable soutc 
beauty in all animals is the advantage which 
reap from the particular structure of their Umh 
members, suitabiy to the particular manner c 
to which they are by nature destined. Th 
proportions of a horse, described by Xenopho 
Virgil, are the same that are received at thi 
by our modern Jockeys, because the found 
of them is the same, namely, experience of 
is detrimental or useful to the animai. 

Broad Shoulders, a lank belly, firm joints, 
legs; all these are beautiful in our species, b( 
signs of force and vigour. Ideas of Utility a 
contrary, thöugh they do not entirely dete 
what is handsome or deformed, are evidenfl 
source of a considerable part of approbati 
dislike. 

In ancient times, bodily strength and dex 
being of greater use and importancejn waj 
also mucn more esteemed and valued, th; 
present. Not to insist on Homer and the 
we may observe, that historians scrupte t 
mention force of body among the other a 
plishments even of Epaminondas, whom 
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lisposition or turn of mind, which qa; 
\ to rise in the world, and advance hh 
is entitled to esteem and regard, as ha 

bcen explained. It may, therefore, i 
be supposed, that the actuai possessio 

and authority will have a considerabl 
:e over these sentiments. 
t us examine any hypothesis, by which 
iccount for the regard paid tö the rieh 
rful, we shall find none satisfactory, but 
1 derives it from the enjoyment comm 

to the speetator by the images of prosp 
ness, ease, plenty, authority, and the gi 
n of every appetite. Self-love, for inst; 
i some aflfect so much to consider as the sc 
ery sentiment, is piainly insufficient for 
>se. Where no good-wili or friendship ap] 

nstances, as they make no distinetion betwee 
and another, are no source of pride or hm 
[ or contempt. But comparing our own spe 
or ones, it is a very mortifying consideratioi 
ould all be so liable to diseases and infirmitic 
;s aecordingiy employ this topic, in order to d 
jneeit and vanity. They wouid have more si 
common bent of our thoughts were not] 
turned to compare ourseives with others. T 
ies of oid agc are mortifying , because a cc 
with the young may take place. The king*s < 
triouslyconcealed, because it affects others, a 
transmitted to posterity. The case is near 1 
with such diseases as convey any nausec 
ful images j the epilepsy, for instance, ulcers. 
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that he can so suddenfy propose, and perh. 
would not accept of, any pecüniary advantag« 
them. A traveller is always admitted ihto 

Eany, and meets with civility, in proporti 
is train and equipage speak him a man of^*r< 
moderate fortune. In short, the different 
of men are, in a great measure, regulated by rh 
and that with regard to superiors as well as i 
riors, strangers as well as acquaintance. 

What remains, therefore, but to conclude, 
as riches are desired for ourselves only as the n 
of gratifying our appetites, either at present 
some iniaginary future period, they beget e 
rn others merely from their having that influ< 
This indeed is their very nature or essen ce : 
have a direct reference to the commodities, co 
niencies, and pleasures of life. The bill of a b; 
who isbroken, or goldin a desert island, would < 
wise be fully as vaiuable. When we approach a 
who is, as we say, at bis ease, we are presented 
the pleasing kieas of plenty, satisfaction, cleanl 
warmth, a chearful house, elegant furnhure, r 
service, and whatever is desirable in meat, d 
or apparel. On the contrary, when a poor 
appears, the disagreeable images of want, per 
hard labour, dirty furniture,»coarse or ragged c\o 
nauseous meat, and distasteful liquör, immedia 
strike our fancy. What eise do we mean by say 
that one is rieh, the other poor! and as regari 
contempt is the natural consequence ofthose d 
rent situations in life, it is easily seen what 
ditional light and evidence this threws on 
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«entinwnts arc more regulated by ttie per 
characters of men, than by the accidental 
capricious favours of fortune. 

In most countries of Europe family, tbat is 
rcditary riches, marked with titles and Symbols 
the sovcreign,is the chiefsource of distin ction* 
England mort regard is paid tö present opuh 
and plenty. Each practice has its advantages 
disaavantages. Where birth is respected, unac 

3>iritless minds remain in haughty indolence, 
ream of nothing but pedigrees and genealoi 
the generous and ambitious seek honour, and 
thority, and reputation, and favour. Where ri 
are the chie£iaöl, corruption, venality, rapine 
vail : ans, manufactures, commerce, agricuJ 
flourish. The former prejudice, being favour 
to military virtue, is more suited to monarcl 
the latter, being the <:hief spur to industry, ap 
better with a. republican government : and 
accordingly find, that each of these fbrms of 
vernment, by varying the Utility ofthose cust< 
has commonly a propörtionable effect on the i 
timents of mankind. 
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• N QUALITIES IMMEDIATELT AGHEEABL 

I TQ OÜRSELVES. ' 

: WHOEVER has passed an evening with serious 

- IanchoIypeopIe,and hasobserved howsyddenlj 

• f , i . conversation was animated, and what sprightli 

>t ; • 
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Fused itself över the countenance, discourse, 
d behaviour of every one, on the accesston ofa 
od-humoured,lively companion; such a one will 
sily allow, that GhearfULNESS carries great 
erit with it, and naturally conciliates the good- 
ill of mankind. No quaüty, indeed, more readily 
»mmünicates itself tp all around, because no one 
s a great er propensity to .Display itself in jovial 
k and.pleasant entertainment. The flame spreacU 
rough the whole circle; and the most sullen and 
Drose are often caught by it. That the melan- 
oly hate the merry, even though Horace says it, 
have some difEculty to allow ; because 1 havc 
ways observed, that, where the jollhy is moderate 
id decent, serious people are so much the more 
?lighted, as it dissipates the gloom with which 
ey are commöojy oppressed, and gives them an 
lusual enjoyment. 

From this influence of chearfulness, both to 
Dtnmunicate itself and to engage approbation , we 
lay perceive, thät there is anöther set of mental 
ualities", which, without any Utility or any tendency 
3 farther good, either of the Community or ofthe 
ossessor, diffuse a satisfectlon on the beholders, 
nd procure friendship and regard. Their imme- 
[iate Sensation, to the person possessed of them, is 
greeable. Others enter into the same humour, and 
atch the sentiment, by a contagion or natural sym- 
athy ; and as we cannot forbear loving whatever 
Ieases, a kindiy emotion arises towards the person 
rho communicates so much satisfaction. He is a 
lorc animating spectacle. His presence diffuses 
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over us more serene coraplacency and enjoy 
pur imagination, entring intohis feelings ai 
position, is affected in a more agreeable m 
lhan if a melanchoJy,dejected, sullen,anxrou 
pe^were presented to us. Hence the affectio 
approbation,which attendthe Former; the avt 
and disgust, with which we regardthe htter *. 
Few nien would envy the characier, which C 
givesof Cassius: 



-He foves not play, 



As thou do'st, Anthony : hc hcars no music : 
Setdom hc smites ; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock'd himself, and scorn'd his spirh 
That could be mov'd to smiic at any thing. 

Not only such men, as Caesar adds, are comti 
dangerous, but also, having little enjoyment \ 
themseives, they can never become agreeal 
Cthers, or contribute to social entertainraeni 
all polite nations and ages, a relish for pleasi 
accompanied with temperance and decency, 
teemed a considerable merit, even in the gr 

". Thcrc. is no man, who, on particular occask 
Hot affected with all the disagreeable passions, 
angcr, deiection, gricf, melancholy, anxicty, &c. 
fhcse, so rar as they are narural and universal, mai 
difference between one man and anothcr, and can i 
be the object of blame. It i* only whcn the dispoi 
gives a f*ropensity to any of these disagreeable pas 
that they disfigure the charäcter, and, by giving 
siness, conv.ey the sentiment of disapprobation to the 
tttor. '_ 
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of Conde who always admired this passage, ° 
" doned by his soldiers, among Barbarians n 
«« fuliy subdued, feit in himself such a dignit 
* right of empire, that he could not believe i 
" sime, that any one would refiise to obey 
" Whether in Europe or in Asia, among Gret 
" Persians, all was indifferent to him : wherev* 
«* found men, he fancied he should find subje< 

The confidant of Medea in the trage&y tec 
mends caution and Submission; and enumei 
all the distresses of that unfortunate heroine 
her, what she has to support her against her i 
rous and implacable enemies ! Myself, replic 
myself, I say, and it is enough. Boileau 
recommends this passage as an instance oJ 
sublime 1 . 

When Phocion, the modest, the gentle Ph 
was led to execution, he turned to one of h 
low-sufTerers, who was lamenting his own har< 
Is it not glory enough for yov, say s he, t hat j 
wit h Phocion 1 ! 

Place in Opposition the picture, which 1 
draws of Vitellius, fallen from empire, prolc 
his ignominyfrom a wretched Iove of life,del 
over to the merciless rabble, toss«d, buffetec 
kicked about; constrained, by their holding 
niard under his chin, to raise his head, and e. 
himself to every contumely. What ahject infi 
What low humiliation ! Yet even here, say 

■ Reflexion X sur Longin. 
* PlüTARCH. in Phoc 
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The mility of COURAGE, both to the pd 
and to the person possessed of it, is an obrönr 
foundation of merit : but to any one whotij 
considers the matter, it will appear, that thisqa- 
lity has a Deculiar Iustre, which ir derives whofy 
from itself, and from that noble elevation insep- 1 
rable from it. lts figure, drawn by yainters an& ' 
by poets, displays, in each feature, a sublimity aod 
daring confiaence, which catch es the eye, euga^es 
the affections, and diffuses, by sympathy, a \ike 
fuhlimity of sentiment over every spectator. 

Under what shining colours does Demosthenes 1 
represent Philip, where the orator apologizcs for 
his own administration, and justifies that perti- 
nacious love of liberty , with which he had in- 
tpired the Athenians I "I beheld Philip, "sa^sVve, 
" him with whom was your contest, resolut ely,wVufe 
91 in pursuit of empire and dominion, exposwg 
u himself to every wound; his eye goared, his ne& 
f< wrested,his arm, his thigh pierced; whateverpait 
u of his body fortune should seize on, that cheei- 
" fully relinquishing, provided that, with whatre- 
" mained, he might live in honour and remwn. 
" And shall it be said, that he, born in Pella, a 
u place heretofore mean and ignoble, should bc 
•' inspired with so high an ambition and rliirst of 

same person, who crouches to his superiors, h msolcnt 
to his inferiors ( as often happens ), this contrariety of 
behaviour, instead of correcting the former vice, aggra- 
▼atcs it extreraely by the addhion of a vice stitt «ort 

5. 

V» ioroua. 
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fame, while y ou, Athenians," &c. These praises 
xcite the most Jively admiration ; but the views 
resented by the orator carry us not,wesee,beyond 
he hero himself] nor ever regard the future advan* 
ageous consequences of his valour. 

The martial temper of the Romans, inflamed 
>y continual wars, bad raised tbeir esteem of cou- 
age so bigh, that, in thek Ianguage, it was called 
irtue, by way of excellence and of distinction 
rom all other rooral qualities. The Suevi, in the 
pinion of Tacitus l , dressed their hdir with a laud~ 
ble intent ; not for the purpose of loving or being 
oved : they adorned themselves onlyfor their enemies , 
ind in order to appear more terrible, A sentiment 
Df the historian, which would sound a little oddly 
;n other nations and other ages. 

The Scythians, according to Herodotas * f aftef 
calping their enemies, dressed the skin like katber, 
ind used it as a towei; and whoever had the most 
of those towels were most esteemed among themv 
So much had martial bravery, in that nation, a* 
well as in many others, destroyed the senthnent* 
of humanity ; a virtue sureiy mach moFe useful 
and engaging. 

It is indeed observable, that, among alt irn-* 
cnltivated nations, who have not, as yet, had füll 
rxperienceoftheadvantages attending beneficeflceV 
justice, and the social virtues, courage is the pre-^ 
dominant exceflence; wbat is most celebratea hf 

• De mmbus* Germanurum, 
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pocts, rccommended by parents and instnts, 
and admired by the public in general. Theos 
of Homer are, in this particular, very dttferentfei 
those of Fenelon, his elegant imhator; and sä. 
as were well suited to an age, when one hero^l 
reroarked by Thucydides *, conld ask anothei, 
whhout offence, whether he were atobber or not\ T 
Such also, very lately, was the system of ethfc?, 
which prevailed in many barbarous parts of \tt\&&A, 
if we may credit Spenser, in his judicious aecotint 
of the State of that kingdom a . 

Of the same class of virtues with courage is thsf 
nndisturbed philosophical tranquillity, smpe- 
rior to pain, sorrow, anxiety, and each assault of 
adverse fortunc. Conscious of his own virtue,^ 
the philosophers, the sage elevates -himself above 
every aeeidenf of life; and securely placed in tk 
temple of wisdom, looks down on inferior morak, 
engaged in the pursuitof honours,riches,repmatioß, 
and every frivolous enjoyment. These pretensioM, 
iio doubt, when stretched to the utmost are bj fa 
too magnificent for human nature. They carrf, 
feowever, a grandeur with them, which s«zes 

• Lib. I. 

* h is a common nse, says he, amongst their gentfemerii 
tons, that, as soon as they are able to use thdr wcapons, 
they strait gather to thcmselves three or fow suagg/en or 
kern, with whom wandering a while up and do^wn \dV| 
the country, taking only meat, he at last fafJeth mxo some 
bad occasion, that shall be offered ; which bemg once 
made known, he is thenceforth counted a maß of wottb, 
in whom there is courage. 
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one been thcn able to have made a fair repi 
tation of them. Such is the compensation, i 
nature, or rather educatxon, has made in the < 
bution of excellencies and virtues,inthose difS 
ages. 

The merit of BENEVOLENCE, arising fro 
Utility, and its tendency to promote the goo 
mankind, has Seen alrcady explained, and is, 
doubt, the sourcc of a considerable pan o£ 
estecm, which is so universally paid to it. 
it will also be allowed, that the very softness 
tenderness of the sentiment, its engaging en 
ments, its fond expressions, its delicate atten 
and all that flow of mutual confidence and n 
which enters into a warm attachment of lov 
friendship; it will be allowed, 1 say,that thes« 
ings, being delightful in themsetves, are ne< 
rily communicated to the spectators, and melt 
into the same fondness and deiicacy. The te; 
turally Starts in our eye on the apprehensi< 
a warm sentiment of this nature : our 1 
heaves, our heart is agitated, and every hu 
tender principle of our frame is set in motion 
gives us the purest and most satisfactory er 
ment. 

When poets form descriptions of Elysian i 
where the blessed inhabitants stand in no nee 
each other's assistance, they yet represent ther 
maintaining a constant intercourse of Vove 
friendship, and sooth our fancy with the p\e; 
image of these soft and gen de passions. The id 
tender tranquillity in a pastoral Arcadia is agrei 
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m a like principle, as has becn observed above. 
Who would live amidst perpetual wrancling, 
d sco!ding,and mutual reproaches! therougnness 
id harshness of these emotions disturb and dis- 
ease us : we suffer by contagion and sympathy; 
>r can we remain indifferent spectators, even 
ough certain, that no pernicious c(^nsequence$ 
ould ever follow from such angry passions. 
As a certain proofj that the whole merit of be- 
volence is not derived from its usefulness, we 
\y observe, that, in a kind way of blame, we 
f 9 a person is too good, when he exceeds his part 

society, and carries his attention for others 
*yond the proper bounds. In like manner, we 
y, a man is too high-spirited, too intrepid, too 
different about fortune : reproaches, which really, 
bottqm, imply more esteem than many pane- 
rics. Being accustomed to rate the merit and 
-merit of cnaracters chiefly by their useful or 
2rnicious tendencies, we cannot forbear applying 
■\e epithet of blame, when we discover a senti- 
nent which rises to a degree that is hurtful : but 
: may happen, at the same time, that its noble ele- 
ation, or its engaging tenderness, so seizes the 
eart as rather to increase our friendship and con- 
ern fbr the person '. 

Theamours and attachments of Henry the IV th 

• Cheerfulness could scarcc admit of blame from iti 
xcess, were it not that dissolute mirth, without a proper 
au$eor subjeet, is a sure «ymptom and characteriitic of 
rily, and, on that aecount, difguttfiiL 
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of France, during the civil wars of thc Ieagu 
quently hurt his interest and his cause; but ; 
young, at least, and amorous, who can sy mp 
with the tender passions, will allow, that thi 
weakness ( for they will readily call it such ) c 
endears that hero, and interests them in his fort 

The excessive bravery and resolute inßexii 
of Charles the Xllth ruined his own country 
infested all his neighbours, buthave sucYis^lttu 
and greatness in their appearance as strike us 
admiration ; and they might, in some deg« 
even approved of, if they betrayed not some 
too evident Symptoms of madness and disoi 

The Athenians pretended to the first inv< 
of agriculture and of laws, and always valued 
selves extremely on the benefit thereby prc 
to the whole race of mankind. They also bc 
and with reason, of their warlike enterprisei 
ticularly against those innumerable fleets ai 
mies of Persians, which invaded Greece duri 
reigns of Darius and Xerxes. But though 
be no comparison, in point of Utility, betweer 
peaceful and military honours, yet we find 
the orators, who have written such elaborate 
gyrics on that famous city, have chiefly triur 
in displaying the warlike atchievements. I 
Thucydides, Plato, and Isocrates discover, 
them, the same partiality, which, though 
demned by calm reason and reflection, appec 
natural in the mind of man. 

It is observable, that the great charm of ] 
consists in lively pictures of the sublime pa* 
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of thcm. No views of Utility or of future l 
cial consequenccs enter into this sentiment 
probation; yet is it of a kind similar to that 
sentiment, which arises firom views of a pul 
private Utility. The same social sympathy, w 
observe, or fellow-feeiing with human happin 
misery, gives rise to both ; and this analog^, 
the parts of the present theory, may \ust\y b< 
garded as a confirmation of it. 



ESSAY XII. 

ON QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEA 
TO OTHERS*. 

As the mutual shocks in society, and the 
sitions of interest and self-Iove, have const 
mankind to establish the Iaws oi)ustice s in oi 
preserve the advantages of mutual assistanc 
protection ; in like manner, the eternal contrai 
in Company, of men's pride and self-ccnceit 
introduced the ruies of GoOD-MANNERS o 
LITENESS, in order to facilitate the intercoi 

* It is the nature, and, indeed, the definition of 
that it is a quality of the mitid agre fable to or approved 
tvery one wno considers or contemplates it. But some * 
tees produce pleasure, because they are useful to sc 
or usefui or agreeable to the person himself ; othei 
duce it more immediately , which is the casc wi 
class of virtucs hcre considered. 
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tinds, and an undisturbed commerce and conver- 
Ltion. Among well-bred peopie, a mutuai defe- 
?nce is afFected ; contempt of others disguised ; 
uthority concealed ; attention given to each in his 
urp ; and an easy stream of conversation main- 
ained, without vehemence, without Interruption, 
vithout eagerness for victory, and without any airs 
f supeiiority. These attention* and regards are 
nmediately agreeable to others, abstracted from 
ny consideration of Utility or beneficial tenden- 
tes : they concHiate affection, promote esteem f 
nd extremely enhance the merit of the person, who 
sgulates bis behaviour by them. 

Many of ihe forms of breeding are arbitrary and 
asual ; but the thjng expressed by them is stHI the 
ime. A Spaniardgoes out of hisown house before 
is guest to sightfy that he leaves bim master of 
II. In other countries the lanrflord walks out 
ist, as a common mark of deference and regard. 

But, in order to render a man perfect good Com- 
pany, he must have WlT and Ingenuity as well 
ts good-manners. What w'u is, it may not be easy 
o define; but it is easy «urely to determine, that it 
5 a quality immediately agreeable to others, and 
ommunicating, on its first appearance, a lively joy 
nd satisfaction to every one who has any compre- 
ension of it. The most profound metaphysics, 
ideed, might be employed in explaining the va- 
lous kinds and species of wit; and many ciasses of 
, which are now reeeived on the sole testimony 
f taste and sentiment, might, perhaps, be resolved 
ito more general principles. But $nis is sufficient 
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for our present purpose, that it does aflfect taste 
tentiment,and, bestowingan immediateenjoyt 
is a sure source of approbation and affeciion. 

In countries where men pass most of th ehr 
in conversation, and Visits, and assembiies, 
companionable qualities, so to speak, are of 
estimation, and form a chief part of persona/ m 
In countries where men live a more domesuc' 
and either are employed in business,or amuset> 
•elves in a narrower cirde of acquaintance, 
more solid qualities are chiefly regarded. Tl 
have ofien observed, that, among the Frendi 
first questions, with regard to a stranger, are, 
pollte! has he wit! In our own country, the 
praise bestowed is always that of a good-nat 
sensible fMow. 

In conversation, the Iively spirit of dialog 
Mgreeable, even to those who desire not to 
any share in the discourse : hence the teller of 
stories, or the pompous declaimer, is very littl 
proved of. But most men desire likewise 
turn in the conversation, and regard, with a 
evil eye, that loquacity, which deprives them 
rfght they are naturally so jealous of. 

There is a sort of harmless liars, frequently t 
met with in Company, who deal much in the j 
Vellous. Their usual intention is to please 
entertain; but as men are most delightea with t» 
they conceive to be truth, these people misi 
extremely the means of pleasing, and incur 
versal blame. Some indulgence, however, to I 
er fiction is given in humorous stories, because 
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ere really agreeabie and entertaining; and tmtfc 
not of any importance. 

Eloquence, genius of all kinds, even good sense, 
id sound reasoning, when it rises to an (eminent 
egree, and is employed upon subjects of any con- 
derable dignity ; and nice discernment; all these 
ndowments seem immediately agreeabie, and have 
merit distinct from their usefulness. Raritv, like- 
ise, which so much enhances the price 01 every 
ling, must set an additional value on these noble 
ilents of the human mind. 
Modesty may be understood in different senses, 
ven abstracted from chastity, which has been al- 
?ady treated of. lt sometimes roeans that ten- 
erness and nicety of honour, that apprehension oF 
lame, that dread of intrusion or injury towards 
thers, that pudor, which is the proper guardian of 
/ery kind of virtue,and a sure preservative against 
;ce and corruption. Bat its most usual meaning 
when it is opposed to impudencc and arrogante, 
nd expresses a diffidenceoi our own judgment and 
due attention and regard for others. In jroun^ 
ten chiefly, this quality is a sure sign of gooa 
nse; and is also the certain means of augmenting 
lat endowment, by preserving their ears open to 
istmction, and making them still grasp after new 
tainments. But it has a farther charm to every 
ectator, by flattering every man's vanity, and pre- 
nting the appearance of a docile pupil, who rc- 
wes, with proper attention and respect, ev«y 
3rd they utter. 
2Vl,en, have, in general, a much greatsr propcnwty 
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l i |j to over-value than to under-value themselves, 

1 ■ H withstanding the opinion of Aristotle r . 

1 1 j makes us more jeaious of the excess on the fi: 

\ | side, and causes us to regard, with a peculiar i 

i gence, all tendency to modesty and self-diffid< 

;• as esteeming the danger iess of fa\ling into 

\ vicious extreme of that nature. It is thw 

• , countries where men's bodies are apt to excee« 
1 corpulency, personal beauty is placed in a. rt 
; greater degree of slenderness, than in coui 
•j where that is the most usual defect. Being so 
r strack with instances of one species of defori 

men think they can never keep at too great < 

'• #; \ tance from it, and wish always to have a leani 

;' the opposite side. In like manner, were the 

opened to selfpraise, and were Montaigne's n 

otserved, that one shouid say as frankly, / 

* sense, I have learning, I have courage, beauty, c\ 
. as it is sure we often think so ; were this the 

1 say, every one is sensible, that such a flo 

impertinence would break in upon us, as \ 

* rendcr society wholly intolerable". For this r 

custom has established it as a rule, in commo 

cieties, that inen shouid not indulge themseh 

self-praise, or even speak much of themselves 

i it is only among intimate friends, or people o\ 

l manly behaviour, that one is allowed to do hi 

\ justice. No body finds fault with Maarice, P 

of Orange, for his reply to one, who asked 

i* whom he esteemed the first general of the age 

\ | * , f Ethk. äd Nicomachum. , 

i.r 
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Varquis of Spxnola, sajd he, h the sceond/ ffiougfr 
is observable, that the self-praisc implied is here 
euer implied, tbanifit had been directly expressed, 
ithout any cover or disguise. 
He must be a very superficial thinler, wha ima- 
ines, that all instances of mutual deference arer 
3 be understood in earnest, and that a man wotttd 
e mon estimable for-being Ignorant cf his own 
erits and accomplishments. A small bias toward* 
odesty, even in the internal «entiment, is favou- 
bly regarded, especially in yotrng peopfe j and a 
rong bias is required in the outward behavrouf % 
Qt thi» excludes not a noble pride and spirit, whicb 
lay openly display itself in its fall extent, wheii 
ne lies under calumny or oppression of anf kifld, 
Tie generous contumacy of Socrates, 9s Cicero 
ills it, has been higbly celebrated in all ages.j and, 
hen joined to the nswal modesry of bis behavioor, 
>rms a shining character. Iphicrates, the Athe- 
ian, being aceused of betraying the interesf* of 
is cotmtry, asfced his accuser : Wvutd yott, say* 
?> kate, on a like occastoii, been guify ofthat crhrul 
fyrwmeans, replred the other.. And eanyoa tben 
nagine, cried the heto> that Iphicrates wanld be 
Mty x J In short , a generous spirit and seif-vaiae, 
reif fonnxfed^ decently dbgoisecF, and eourageoosly 
lpported tznder distress and calurony, is a greatf 
tceHeney, and seems to derive its rrterits Urem 
te noble elevation of its sentitnent, or its unnw 
iate agreeableness to rts possessor«. In ordinary 
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characters, wc approve of a bias towards nw 
which is a qualhy immediately agreeable to < 
thc viciout excess of the former virtue, name 
solence or haughtiness, is immediately disagr 
to others : the excess of the latter is so to tfc 
sessor. Thus are tht boundaries of these 
adjusted. 

A desire of fame, reputation, or a cViaracter 
others, is so far from being blameable, that Yx s 
inseparable from virtue, genius, capacity, « 
generous or noble disposition. An attention 
to trivial matters, in order to pfease,isalso exp 
and demanded by society ; and no one is surj 
if he find a man in Company, to observe a g 
elegance of dress and more pleasant flow ol 
versation, than when he passes his time at 
and with his own family. Wherein then c< 
Vanity, which is so justly regarded as a fa 
imperfection ! It seems to consist chiefly ir 
an intemperate dispiay of our advantages, ho: 
and accomplishments; in such an importunat 
open demand of praise and admiration, as is < 
sivcto others, and encroaches too fer on thtir 
vanity and ambitiob. It is besides a sure sym 
of the want of true dignity and eievation of i 
which is so great an Ornament in any char 
For why that impatient desire of applause, as i 
were not justly entitled to it, and might not 
sonably expect that it wouid for ever attend 
Why so arucious to inform us of the great coxt 
which you have kept ; the obliging things i 
were said to you ; the honours, the distin 
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hich you mct-mth; as ifthcae were not things of 
>urse, and what we could readily, of ourselves, 
ive imagined, without being told of them ! 

Decency, or a proper regard to age, sex, cha- 
a.cter, and Station in the worid, may be ranked 
mong the qualities which are immediately agree- 
ble to others, and which, by that means, acquire 
traise and approbation. An effeminate behaviour 
n a man, a rough manner in a woman ; these are 
gly because unsuitable to each character, and 
inerent from the qualities which we expect in 
he sexes. It is as if a tragedy abounded in comic 
>eauües, or a comedy in tragic. The dispropor- 
:ions hurt the eye, and convey a disagreeable sen- 
:iment to the speetators, the source of Warne and 
lisapprobation. This is that indecorum which 
s explained so much at large by Cicero in his 
>ffices. * 

Among the other virtues we may also give 
CleANLINESS a place, since it naturaüy renders 
us agreeable to others, and is no inconsiderable 
source of love and affection. No one will deny, 
that a negligence in »this particnlar is a fault ; and 
as .faults are nothing but smaller vices, and this 
fault can have no other origin than the uneasy Sen- 
sation which it excites in others, we may, in 
this instancejseemingly so trivial, clearJy discover 
the origin of moral distinetions, about which the 
learned have involved themseives in such mazes of 
perplexity and error. 

But besides all the agreeable qualities, the origin 
of whose beauty we can in some degree explain and 
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account fbr, there stHI remain* something sp 
terious and inexplicable, which conveys afin- 
inediate satisfaction to the spectat or, bor hon,or 
why, or for what reason, hc caonot pretenitt 
deiermiae. Therc is a MANN er, a graee, a 
ease, a genteelness, an I know not what, wrJiiA 
tome men possess above others, which is vcry du- 
ferent from external beaoty and condlne», and 
which, however, catches our affectkro almost as 
snddenly and powerfully. And thougbtüs manner 
be chicnv talked of in the passion tauten the 
sexes, wrrere the concealed magic is &ak] ex- 
plained, yet surely much of it prevails in & «as 
estimation of characters, and torms no inconsv» 
derable part of personal merit. This dass of ac- 
complishmcnts, therefore, mnst be tmsted cntirdy 
to the blind, bnt surc testimony oftaste and Sor- 
timent; and must be considered as a part of ethio, 
left by nature to baffie all the pride of philosophj, 
and make her sensible of her narrow boundaries and 
slender acqnisitions. 

We approve of another, becanse of his wit, vo- 
fiteness, modesty, decency, o&any agreeableqwr/ 
which he possesses , ahhough he be not of oar ac- 
quaintance, nor has ever given us any entertain- 
ment, by means of these accompiishments. Tht 
idea which we form of their effect ob hh ac- 
quaintance, has an agreeaHe inSuenceononr Ima- 
gination, and gives us the sentimentof appe!ba&oTw 
This principle enters into all the jndgments, v\bdx 
«rc form concerning manners and characters» 
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ESSAY XIII. 

ON THE REASON OF ANIMALS. 

Lll our reasonings concerning matter of fact are 
mnded on a species of analogy, which leads us 
> expect from any cause the same events, which 
e have observed to result from similar causes. 
if here the causes are entirely similar, the analogy 
; perfect, and the inference, drawn from it, is re- 
arded as certain' and conclusive : nor does any 
tian ever entertain a doubt, where he sees a piece 
>f iron, that it will have weight and cohesion of 
5arts as in all other instances, which have ever 
allen under his Observation. But where the objects 
lave not so exact a similarity, the analogy is Iess 
>erfect, and the inference is Iess conclusive; though 
»tiH it has some force, in proportion to the degree 
of similarity and resemblance* The anatomical 
observations, formed upon one animal, are, by this 
species of reasoning, extended to all animals; and 
it is certain, that when the circulation of the blood, 
for instance, is clearly proved to have place in one 
creature, as a frog, or fish, it forms a strong pre- 
sumption, that the same principle has place in all. 
These analogical observations may be carried far- 
ther, even to this science, of which we are now 
treating; and any theory, by which we explain the 
Operations of the understanding, or the origin and 
connexion of the passkms in man, will acquire ad- 
ditional authority, if we find, that the same theory 
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101 ESSAY XIII. 

i$ requisite to explain the same phaenomena in all 
other animals. We shall make trial of this, with 
regard to the hypothesis, by which we have, in the 
fbregoing discourse, endeavoured to account for 
all experimental reasonings ; and it i$ hoped, t\at 
this new point of view will serre to confirm aO 
©ut former Observation*. 

First : It seems evident, that animals, as well as 
men, learn many things firom experience, and infer, 
that the same events will always follow from the 
same cause*. By this principle they become ac— 
quainted with the more obviou« properües of ex- 
terna! objects, and gradualiy, from theii b\n\i, 
treasure iip a knowledge of the nature of nie, 
wat er, earth, s ton es, heights, depths, &c. and of 
the effects, which result from their Operation. The 
ignorance and inexperience of the young are Yierc 
plainly distinguishable from the cunning and saga- 
city of the old, who have learned, by long Obser- 
vation, to avoid what hurt them, and to pursue 
what gave ease or pleasure. A horse, that has beea 
accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted with 
the proper height which he can Ieap, and wiM 
never attempt what exceeds Jiis force and ability. 
An old greyhound will trust the more fatiguing 

Eart of the chace to the younger, and will pJace 
imself so as to meet the hare in her doubles; bot 
are the conjectures which he forms on this occa- 
sion, founded in any thing but his Observation 
and experience. ' 

This is still more eviiknt from the effects of 
discipline and education on, animals, who, by the 
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204 ESSAY XIII. 

actions and conclusions : neither are philo 
themselves, who, in all the active parts of Ii 
in the main, the same with the vulgär, a 
governed by the same maxims. Nature mu 
provided some other principle of more rea< 
more general use and application; nor can a 
ration of >uch immense consequence in Ufe, ; 
of inferring efFects from causes, be trasted i 
uncertain process of reasoning and aTgumettf 
Were this doubtful with regard to men, it 
to ad mit of no question with regard to the 
creation ; and the cbnclusion being once 
established in the one, we have a stronj 
•umption, from all the rules of analogy, 
ought to be universaüy admitted, witho 
exception or reserve. It is custom alone, 
engages animals , from every object that 
their senses, to infer its usual attendant, ai 
ries their imagination, from the appearance 
one, to conceive the other, in that pa 
manner, which we denominate belief Nc 
explication can be given of this operati 
all the higher as well as Iower classes of 
tive beings, which fall under our notice and 
vation c . 

* Since all reasonings concerning facts or est 
derived mercly from custom, it may bc asked I 
happens, that men so much surpass anjmals in rea 
and one man so much surpasses another. Has 
same custom the same influence on all l 

We shall here endeavour briefly to expfain t 
dirTcrencc in human understandjngs x afier vrh 
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ESSAY xiti. 205 

But thougri animals learn many parts of their 
knowiedge from Observation, there are also many 
parts öf it, which they derive from the original hand 
of nature; which much exceed the share of capacity 

reason of the difference between mcn and animals will 
easiiy be comprehended. 

i. When wc have lived any time, and have bteti 
accustomed to the unifbrmity of nature, we acquire a 
general habit, by which we always transfer the known 
to the unknown, and coneeive the iatter to resemble the 
former. 6y mearo of this general habitual principle, we 
regard even one experiment as the foundation of rea- 
soning, and expect a similar event with some degree of 
certamty, where the experiment has been made aecuratefy, 
and free from ali foreign circumstances. It is therefore 
considered as a matter of great importance to observe the 
consequences of things ; and as one man may very much 
«urpass another in attention and memory and Observation, 
this will make a very great dirTerence in their reasoning. 

2. Where there is a complication of causes to produce 
any effeet, one mind may oe much (arger than another, 
and better able to comprehend the whole system of 
objeets, and to infer jusriy their consequences. 

3. One man is able to carry a chain of consequences 
to a greater iength than another. 

4. Few men can think long without running into a 
confusion of ideas, and mistaking one for another j and 
there are various degrees of this mfirmity. 

5 # The circumstance, on which the effeet depends, is 
frequently mvolved in other circumstances, wnich are 
foreign and extrinsic. The Separation of it often requires 
greatattention, aecuraey and subdety. 

6. The forrning of general maxims from particular 
ohservation is a very nice Operation, and nothing is morc 
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they posse*s on ordinary occasions; and in W 
they imprfcve little or nothing fay the lor 

fractice and experience. These we denomi 
nstincts, and are so aptto admire, as sometl 
ve*ry extraordinary, andinexplicable by all the 
quisitions of human understanding. But our woi 
will, perhaps, cease or diminish when we consi 
that the experimental reasoning itself, whic/i 
posseis in common with beasts, and on which 
Whole conduct of life depends, is nothing bi 
species of instinct or mechanical power, that 
in us unknown to ourselves, and, in its chief op 
tions, is not dhected by any such relations or < 
parison of ideas as are the proper objects of ou 
tellectual faculties. Though the instinct be d 
rent, yet still it is an instinct, which teaches a 
to avoid the fire , as much as that, which tea 
a bird, with such exactness, the art of incuba 
and the whole ceconomy and order of its nur 

usuaf, from haste or a narrowness of mmd, which see 
on all sides, than to commit mistakes in this particuf 

7. When we reason from anaiogies, the man whc 
the greater experience or the greater promptrtudi 
suggesting analogics, will be the better reasoner. 

8. Biasses fromprejudice, education, passion, party . 
Iiang more upon one mind than another. 

9. After we have acquired a cönfidence in hi 
testimony, books aiid conversation enlarge much 
the sphere of one man s experience and thought 
those of another. 

It wou!d be easy to discover many other circumsu 
that make a difference in the understandings of naen. 
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ESSAY XIV. 2ög 

which all its Operations are performed. The sto* 
mach digests the aliments : the heart circulates the 
blood : the brain separates and refines the spirits : 
and all this without my concerning myself in the 
matter. When by my wijl alone I can stop the 
blood, as it runs with impetuosity along its canals, 
then may I hope to change the course of my senti- 
ments and passions. In vain should I strain my 
faculties, and endeavour to receive pleasure from 
an object which is not fitted by näture to affect my 
Organs with delight. I may give myself pain by 
my fruitiess endeavours, but shali never reach any 
pleasure, 

Away then with all those vain pretences of 
making ourselves happy within ourselves, of feasting 
on our own thoughts, of being satisfted with the 
consciousness of well-doing, and of despising all 
assistance and all supplies from externa! objects. 
This is the voice of Pride, not of Nature; And if 
were well, if even this pride could support itself^ 
and communicate a real inward pleasure, howevef 
melancholy or severe. But this impotent pride can 
do no more than^regulate the outside; and with, 
infinite pains and attention compose the fanguage 
and countenance to a philosophical dignity, ia 
order to deceive the ignorant vulgär. The heart, 
mean while, is em'pty of all enjoyment : and the 
mind, unsupported ^y its proper objects, sinks intö 
the deepest sorrow and de|ection. Miserable, but 
vain mortal ! Thy mind be happy within itself ! With 
what resources is it endowea to fill so immense a 
void, and supply the place of all thy bodily senses 
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212 ESSAY XIV. 

formal reasoning of the schools, is true wisdom t 
be found. In our friendly endearments, better tha 
in the hollow debates of statesmen and pretend« 
patriots, does true virtue tlisplay itself. Forgetf 
of the past, secure of the future, Iet us here enj( 
thepresent; and while we yetpossess a being, iet 
fix some good beyond the power of fate or förtun 
To-morrow will bring its own pleasures along wi\ 
it : or should it disappoint our fond wishes, we sV\; 
at least enjoy the pleasure of reflecting on the ple 
sures of to-day. 

Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous diss< 
nance of Bacchus, and of his revellers, should bre; 
in upon this entertainment, and confound us wi 
their turbulent and clamorous pleasures. T 
sprightly muses wait around; and with their char 
ing symphony , sufficient to soften the wolves a 
tigers 01 the savage desert, inspire a soft joy ir 
cvery bosom, Peace, harmony, and concord, rei 
in this retreat; nor is the silence everbroken but 
the music of our songs, or jhe cheerful accents 
our friendly voices. 

But hark ! the favourite of the muses, the gen 
Dämon strikes the lyre; and while he accompan 
its harmonious notes with his more härm o nie 
sonff, he inspires us with the same happy de{>au 
of fancy, by which he is himself transported. if1 
•' happy y ouths !" he sings " Ye favoured of heaver 

* An Imitation of the Sifens song in Tasso : 
O Giovinetti, mentre Aprile e Maggio 
V aramantan di frorite e verdi spogTie, &c*? 

CemsaUmmt Übe rata, Canto 14* 
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u while the wanton spring pours upon you all her 
€< blooming honours, let not glory seduce you with 
" her delusive blaze, to pass in perils and dangers 
" this delicious season, this prime of life. Wisdom 
« points out to you the road to pleasure : Nature 
" too beekons you to follow her in that smooth and 
u flowery path. Will you shut your ears to their 
" commanding voice ! "Will you harden your heart 
" to their soft allurements ! Oh, deluded mortals ! 
€€ thus to lose your youth, thus to throw away so 
" invaluable a present, to trifle with so perishing a 
€€ blessing ! Contemplate well your recompense* 
u Consider that glory, which so allures your proud 
u . hearts, andseduces you with your own praises. It 
" is an echo, a dream, nay, the shadow of a dream, 
u dissipated by every wind, and lost by every con- 
€t trary breath of the ignorant and ill-judging mul- 
" titude. You fear not that even death itseff shall 
" ravish it from you. But behold ! while you are 
u y et alive , calumny bereaves you of it ; ignorance 
" neglects it ; nature enjoys it not ; fancy alone, 
u renouncing every pleasure, receives this airy re- 
« compense, empty and unstable as herseif. " 

Thus the hours pass unperceived along, and Iead 
in their wanton train all the pleasures of sense, 
and all the joys ofharmony and rriendship. Smiling 
innocence closes the procession ; and while she pre- 
sents herseif to our ravished eyes , she embellishes 
the whole scene, and renders the view of these 
pleasures as transporting, after they have past us, 
as when, with laughing countenances, they wer« 
yet advancing towards us. 
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But the sun has sunk faelow the horizon ; and 
darkness, stealing silenriy upon us, has now buried 
all nature in an universal shade. a Rejoice, m] 
u friends, continue your repast, or change it fo 
" soft repose. Though absent, your joy or you 
•' tranquillity shall still be mine. " But whitherd 
you go ! Or what new pleasures call you fiom ou 
society! ls thereaught agreeable withoutyourfriends. 
And catfaught please in which we partakenot 
" Yes, my friends ; the joy which I now seel 
" admhs not of your participation. Here alone. 
" wish your absence : and here alone can I find \ 
" sufficient compensation for the loss of jo\i 
•' society. " 

But I have not advanced far through the shadj 
of the thick wood, which spreads a double nig 
around me, ere, methinks, F perceive through tl 
gloom the charming Caelia , the mistress ofn 
wishes, who wanders impatient through the grov 
and, preventing the appointed hour, silenriy chid 
my tardy steps. But the joy, which she receiv 
from my presence, best pleads my excuse ; *n< 
dissipating every anxious and every angry thougl 
le^ves room for nought but mutual joy and raptui 
With what words, my fair one! shall I expressn 
tenderness, or describe the emotions which no 
warm my transported bosom ! Words are too fei 
to describe my Iove; and if, alas ! you feel nott 
same Harne within you, in vain shall I endeavo 
to convey to you a just conception of it. But yo 
every word and every motion suffice to remove« 
doubt; and ; while they express your passion, ser 
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also to inflame mine. How amiable this solitude, 
this silence, this darkness ! No objects now impor- 
tune the ravished soul. The thought, the sense, all 
füll of nothing but our mutual happiness, wholly 
possess the mind, and convey a pfeasure, which 
deluded mortals vainly seek for in every other 
enjoyment — 

But why does your bosom heave with these sighs 
whiie tears bathe your glowing cheeks ! Why distract 
your heart with such vain anxieties ! Why so often 
ask me, How long my love shall yet endure / Alas ! 
my Caelia, can I resolve this question ! Do I know 
how long my life shall yet endure ! But does this also 
disturb your tender breast! And is the image of our 
frail mortality, for ever present with you, to throw 
a damp on your gayest hours, and poison even 
those joys which love inspires ! Consider rather, that 
if life be frail, if youth be transitory, we should well 
employ the present moment, and lose no part of so 
perishable an existence. Yet a little moment, and 
these shall be no more. We shall be, as if we had 
lieber been. Not a memory of us be left upon 
earth ; and even the fabulous shades below will 
not afiord us an habitation. Our fruitless anxieties, 
our vain projects, our uncertain speculations, shall 
all be swallowed up and lost. Our present doubts, 
concerning the original cause of all things, must 
never, aläs ! be resolved. This alone we may be 
certain of, that if any governing mind preside, he 
must be nleased to see us fulnl the ends of our 
being, and enjoy.that pleasure, for which alone we 
were created. Let this reflection give ease to your 
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anxious thoughts ; but render not yotxr jj 
terious by dwelling for ever upon it. Jt 
cient oncc to beacquainted with this'phift 
in order to give an unbounded loose to Jo 
Jolfity, and remove all the scruples of a va 
perstition : but while youth and passhm, n 
one ! prompt our eager desires, we must find 
iubjects of discourse to kiterraix with these 
rous caresses. 



THE END. 
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